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‘Standard BathRoom 








“Standard” Kitchen 























Standard Lavatory 








Standard Laundry 





You must have healthful, sanitary Plumbing Fixtures 
to have a healthful, sanitary Home 


ene’ “Standard’ 


Plumbing Fixtures 


the health of your household is safeguarded for al! time 
and the problem of home sanitation is solved for good. 


No other plumbing equipment provides the 
same thorough satisfaction in sanitation, ser- 
vice and actual use as genuine “Standard” 
‘Green and Gold’’ Label Fixtures. No matter 
how much or how little you wish to invest 
in your sanitary fixtures, there is a genuine 
i equipment for you at that price. The 
genuine “Standard” equipment is the most sanitary, 
the most economical, and the most beautiful of all 
plumbing equipment made for household use. 


We want every householder to have our beautifully illustrated 100-page 


book, “MODERN BATHROOMS.” 


when purchasing the sanitary equipment for your home. Sent on receipt 


of Gc. postage and name of your architect and plumber 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co , Dept. S. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 


Louisville : 325-329 West Main Street. 
London, Eng.: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 


Pittsburgh : 
949 Penn Avenue. 


Toprotect yourself against prevalent substituti: 
and to make suce that the fixtures installed in y: 
home are genuine “Stavdard” Ware, insist that ea 
and every fixture bear ¢t “Standard” ‘‘Gre¢ 
and Gold’’ Guarantee Label Look for th 
label and refuse any fixt vithout it. TI 
“Standard” Label means a full dollar of value 
for every dollar you vest ind is a pre 
tection you cannot afford to without 
This book will save you many dollars 
if selected ). 
Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A 
New Orleans: ¢ & St. Joseph S 
Cleveland: 648 Hi R S. | 
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Every one of you laboring with 

ordinary garden hose has been 
to a lot of bother and expense, 

ing leaks, patching, bandaging, 

i We want to 
»v you how to avoid all this. 
send you this free in- 
ction s ample of 





new sections. 


‘when we 


LONG LIFE 
'ARDEN HOSE 
covth it instructions for a 
of tests, by which 1 can 


send 
! 
prove to yourself, pt 


' ! P 1 
(a) it this hose will ne leak pe ot, 





¢ » ordinary ex- 
Send for the sample 

jive, new rubber Cut it up 

knife. Separate it. Try to tear just 

its FOUR plies of strong fabric 
nstrate for yourself every point we claim 


NLEAF Long Life Garden Hose sold in the 
t at 20c per foot. If your dealer can't 

your order direct, express prepaid, and 

Don't wait till next seasor it will 

r you have used it this season. 


Write for the sample at once. Mention 
you, hardware dealer. Address Dept. 13. 


(gay PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER ORY 
Fe JEANNETTE, PA. 


























BACK NUMBERS OF 








five dollars. 





INDOORS 


The Homebuilders’ Magazine, presenting large and smal! Houses, Cottages 
Lodges, and other Modern Structures, with Plans and Estimates of cost. 
Building Methods and Economies, useful advice and suggestions given by expe 
nishing, Decorating and Collecting, Economics of Housekeeping, etc. 

We have secured a small supply, and while it lasts we will send twenty-fou 
Don’t delay. When this stock is gone, no other copies can be had 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO. 


Each issu 


Republic Building, Chicago 


AND OUT 


ngalows, Hunting and Guest 
H e Altering and Maintenance, 

Gardening, Civic Art, Fur- 
bout 70 pages 10 x 13 inches. 


imbers — express paid — for 
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A poor lamp with a good chimney will give 
more satisfaction than a good lamp with a 
poor chimney. A chimney that doesn’t fit, 
causes smoke, smell, and cuts down the light 

I make a chimney to fit each differ- 
ent style and size of burner ever 
made. MACBETH chimneys never 
break from heat, and my name is on 
every one, 

My Lamp-Chimney Book insures getting the 
right chimney for any burner, and gives sug- 
gestions about lamps, chimneys, wicks, oils, 
and tells how to keep lamps in order. I gladly 
mail it, free, to anyone who writes for it 

MAcBETH, Pittsburgh 





that will fill your exact requirements, as 
to period and design, at no greater cost 
than stock goods. 
If your dealer does not handle our goods 
write for particulars. 
SAMUEL HARRIS MFG. CO. 
134-136 West 25th Street, New York 















q Your Home 


Individuality, Distinctive Merit and 
Artistic Excellence 
may be secured through the 


Keith Method 
of House Furnishing by INDIVIDUAL SERVICE 
For more than 30 years we have studied 
Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Curtains and 
Draperies, making it possible for you to pur- 
chase by mailthe most up to date designs, 
with as much satisfaction and economy as 
though you were a resident of Kansas City. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT pack, shipand guarantee 
the safe arrival of your 

purebases. Write for our beautifu! Carpet, Rug and > 

Curtain catalogue No. 897 or for loose leaf illustration & 


ofany piece of furniture. 


Lee et Co. 


\ KANSAS CITY-MO- 








A weather forecast 


The first cool evenings 
forecast the hard, dull bit- 
terness of coming Winter. 
. You can regulate your own 
> weather in your own 
~ home—make June of 
January. Every weather 
change, even in this capri- 
- SV cious climate, is overcome 

instantly, automatically by the regulating devices of 


ie eee 


RADIATORS BOILERS 
warmed bath-room—and those who 


like to begin the day right in a cozily warmed breakfast-room—and those who 
know what it means to have warm corners and warm floors for children’s play— 
and those who know how much cold halls cost them each winter in discomfort 
and doctors’ bills—and everybody else who lives in a climate like ours, where 
twelve hours often makes the difference between Florida and Greenland. 
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for Hot-Water and Low-Pressure Steam 
heating. This will interest particularly 
those who do not like to rise in a cold 


Whether you live in a three-room flat, or cottage, or a ninety-room mansion— 
whether your building is OLD or new—FARM or town— 
our outfits of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
are so simple to put in and to run, so moderate in price, 
so clean and sanitary that you cannot longer afford to put 
up with the old-fashioned wasteful, unhealthful heating. 


ADVANTAGE 14:—AMERICAN Radiators are made in 31,350 sizes 
and shapes for various uses; detachable legs for carpeted floors; 
warming ovens for dining-rooms; with ventilating attachments; to fit 
under low windows, and under bay-window seats; narrow models for 
hails and bath-rooms; giants for storm vestibule or outer halls; in fact, 
just the radiator for each particular place that needs one. 


Our book tells all about them (and all about the IDEAL Boilers). 
You will need it to choose the models from. Mailed free. Write 
now, before Winter— not then, when it’s here. Offices and warehouses 


. as Rococo Dining-Room Pattern 
in all large cities. AMERICAN Radiators 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 





DEPT. 5 CHICAGO 
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Shutters That Work 
From the Inside 


Here is a window shutter that is opened, 
closed, or set at any desired angle without open- 
ing the window or moving the shades. The 


Mallory Shutter Worker 


operates from the inside by turning a little handle 
on the window casing. No slamming or breaking 
of shutters— Worker holds blind rigid in any position. 
No drafts, windy gusts or dust sweeping in open win- 
dow. Most convenient item of builders’ hardware 
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ever discover 
8 Hundreds of testimentale, “Write for descriptive matter. , 
MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO., Flemington, N. J. = il M 














HE fascinations of old glass have never 
rivaled those of old china, yet the variety 
and beauty of even a small glass collection 
will surprise those whose collecting thoughts 
have always turned elsewhere. 

‘But glass is so colorless,” says the devotee of 
blue Staffordshire. ‘‘It looks so insignificant when 
compared with old blue.” Quite true. But why 
compare it with blue china? Placed near the rich 
tones of Clews or Wood it becomes quite vapid. 
But why group glass and china together? The 
combination is as incongruous as lace and pewter, 
brass and ivory, copper and eggshell porcelain. 
The delicacy of glass makes china seem heavy, and 
the deep tones of china cause glass to become life- 
less. lass needs a cabinet to itself, where it will 
develop a wealth of color possibilities. 

To call glass colorless is to exhibit a slight knowl- 
edge of the subject. Even if attention is confined 
to so-called white glass there is a wide range in tint. 
And if old European specimens are under consid- 
eration there is a great variety of tone. Old Bohe- 
mian rivals the most brilliant of ruby lustres. Old 
Venetian glass vies with all the luminous glazed 
ware of Italy and Spain. A collection of old Amer- 
ican bottles will contain a color gamut so varied 
that all the colors of the spectrum are represented 
in countless gradations. Old table glass of Amer- 
ican make at first glance seems devoid of color, 
yet if compared with modern pieces it will show a 
slightly greenish tinge. It is seldom true white. 


Glass as a Hobby 


The old glass which one is liable to pick up when 
looking for china is usually pressed, occasionaily 
blown, rarely cut. It often takes the form of salt 
cellars, sauce dishes, and cup plates, ete., with an 
occasional decanter or goblet. Toddy glasses are 
among the most interesting things which congregate 
with old plates and teapots. They suggest the good 
old days of colonial cheer better than anything else 
except punch bowls. They have a fascinating way 
of never being quite perfect, of having a bubble 
here and a depression there; a happy accident giv- 
ing each an individuality. People who devote much 
time to glass declare that it is far more individual 
and human than china and that each piece is a story 
in itself. There are so many kinds and each kind 
has so many divisions, that a small collection if well 
chosen will give great satisfaction. 

Seldom is a collection begun deliberately. Like 
many other things, it begins by accident. A sauce 
dish with a border of strawberry leaves perhaps 
is the first acquisition, or a cup plate showing 
Bunker Hill, or a toddy glass engraved with an 
eagle, or a flask of deep twisted green, or possibly 
a decanter of old Sokensten red with the grape 
vine, or, but this would be a more remote possi- 
bility, a sugar basket of deepest blue, set in a 
silver or a Sheffield stand. Any one of these fur- 
nishes an excellent excuse to begin. The diffi- 
culty is to find an excuse to stop, once interest 
is aroused. 

It may not be possible for many to collect the 
choicest old pieces, but if one will be content 
with specimens found in antique shops, or that 
come to hand in more unusual ways, and .will 
concentrate on glass instead of picking up any 
old article that takes the fancy, a collection will 
soon fill a cabinet. Bottles alone afford a de- 
lightful hobby, and bottles are recommended as 
the most interesting of comparatively inexpen- 
sive things. Several bottle collections are fa- 
mous, that of Mr. Alexander Drake being 
especially well known. Mrs. Emma Carlton, the 
writer, has written in a delightful vein concern- 
ing bottles, her own fine collection doubtless 
having been an inspiration. 
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more so than the Norwegian ones of white glass 
painted in peasant style in brightest blues, reds 
yellows and greens. American specimens by con. 
trast seem quite plain, but if well arranged make 
a fine color study. 

Mrs. Carlton has part of her collection arranged 
on shelves fitted into a window, where every bottle 
glows and gleams with reflected light, each taking 
in additional beauty from its neighbor. Pale seg. 
greens, deep ambers, faint yellows, rich browns 
ruby reds, sapphire blues, and iridescent white rival 
stain glass or a precious jewel casket and the ya- 
riety in form ranges from high, slender, tube-like 
bottles to low, broad bottles, with all possible vari- 
itions between. 

Edwin Atlee Barber, of the Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art, who has done so much 
to aid the American collector, divides historical 
flasks and bottles into six classifications. 

Type I. Slender and arched in form, flattened 
and shallow; edges horizontally corrugated. 

Type II. Oval in form, flattened and shallow 
edges ribbed vertically. . 

Type III. Almost circular in form, flattened and 
shallow, plain rounded edges; shorter neck. 

Type lV. Calabash or decanter, almost spherical; 
edges corrugated, ribbed or fluted vertically; long 
slender neck, circular, or many sided. 

Type V. Arched in form, flattened and deep, 
edges corrugated vertically; broad and short neck. 

Type VI. Arched in form, broad at shoulder 
ind narrow at base, flattened and shallow (modem 
flask shape); medium neck; smoothly hollow or flat 


it base 





American Bottles 


h iz slass Decz rs ‘ . 
Bohemian Glass Decanters In speaking of American bottles, Mr. Barber 


“The coloring of glass bottles possesses no 
significance, since practically the 
ime tints have been employed from the beginning 
f the manufacture. We find the oldest forms in 
ch brown and dark blue, while some of the later 
productions appear in the pale shades of green and 
mens may be mentioned the tear bottles of Venic« greenish blue which characterized the first essays in 
usually of opaque gass of a lovely turquoise blue bottle making. The ordinary green or bottle glass 
They were designed to hold the tears of the peni ised in the manufacture of these articles obtained 
tent and when filled were offered to an image of _ its color from the alumina and iron which are present 
the Virgin Mary. Tear bottles may be purchass s impurities in the sand. When desired, a greenish 
tint was obtained by adding a smal! quantity of 
marl (green sand) to the batch or frit; emerald green 
was imparted by employing a greater proportion of 
marl; blue was produced by oxide of cobalt; purple, 
brown, or black by varying quantities of oxida 

of manganese. 

“The appearance of the base and the neck of 
a bottle is the surest test of itsage. In the older 
forms the mouth was cut with shears while ina 
plastic or soft condition. This explains the it- 
regular edge, which is entirely devoid of any rim 
or ornament. The base invariably possessed 4 
rough, circular sear, formed by breaking the 
bottle from the pontil or punty rod which holds 
it while the workman finishes the neck. This 
scar is also found on old glass pitchers and other 
mold-blown pieces. In finer work the punty 
mark was removed by grinding. Between 1850 
and 1860 an improvement was introduced in the 
manufacture whereby a ‘snap’ or case was U 
to hold the bottle, which came from the mold 
with a smooth, hollow base.” 

Mrs. Carlton ealls attention to the fact, that 
\merizan glassware made a distinct impression iN 
England as long ago as the great exhibition of 
national industries, held in the Crystal Palace 
1851. The ‘Illustrated Exhibitor’’ of that date 
stated that the glass sent from the United States 
was of unrivaled brilliancy, that even when 
crude in design it was unapproached in color. 


Like all things collectable the bottle opens hronological 
undreamed of possibilities and is confined to 1 
locality. New bottles, especially those of foreig 
make, are of marked interest, but no new thing } 
quite the charm of an oid one Of old foreign spec 


in Venice to-day — blue and gold, white and gold 
and of a beautiful luminous brown, not unlike the 
“gold stone”’ in your great-grandmother’s broocl 
All old wine bottles are interesting, none bei1 


a 


Rare Specimens of Bohemian Glass 
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COMMON -SENSE FLATS 


ART of a chat with a man who has grown 
gray and rich in the real estate business is 
set forth in what follows. This man’s deal- 
ing is not with the cave-dwellers who in- 
habit holes in the cliffs of two or three 

hundred feet altitude, but with those who pay rentals 
of from $35 to $60 a month for flats or apartments. 

The difference between a flat and an a 
is, first, in the vestibule down on the street level, and 
secondly, in the rental. Almost anything with a 
rather roomy and showy lower hall is an apartment 
house, says The New York Sun, and every flat that 
brings as much rent as $40 a month is an apartment 
gs classified by owners and agents. 

This real estate man, from acting as agent for 
other owners exclusively, has come to the position of 
owner and agent, and many of the valuable pieces 
of propert y that he manages he also owns. 

“Why don’t you build,” he was asked, “some 
common-sense flats?” 

“T will if you will rent them for me,” he replied. 

“Maybe you don’t know what my idea of a com- 
mon-sense flat is.” 

“Possibly I don’t, but I know what a common- 
sense flat would be,’’ he said. 

Asked to tell what in his opinion such a dwelling 
place would be he said: 

“T take it that you are thinking of such flats as an 
owner could afford to rent for from $30 to $60 a 
month—if any one would take them. Well, perhaps 
the easiest way to indicate what 1 mean by a com- 
mon-sense flat is to take the average flat that rents 
for say $45 a month, and see what could be done 
with it. 

Show Rooms 

“Nearly half of its floor space is occupied by 
parlors. They are the rooms that have daylight in 
them. A family that can pay $45 a month rent 
will have these rooms furnished rather nicely. They 
are then for company and show, and not for comfort. 

“The space occupied by the private hall, which 
is also for show, makes the show part of the flat 
somewhat more than half its dimensions. The 


dining-room must comport with the — and the | 


rivate hall, and is usually furnished in a way that 
orbids its comfortable use as a sitting-room. 

“The remnants of the floor space are occupied by 
two small sleeping-rooms—I do not say bedrooms, 
for there is hardly room enough for beds in them, 
and it would not be fair to speak of them as sleeping 





rooms, because they are not fit to sleep in—by a | 
bath-room big enough for a three-quarter length tub, 


by a queer little hole of a kitchen, and sometimes a 
closet that is called a servant’s room. 


“Now, there we have some idea of the floor space | 
of the average flat in a fairly good location renting | 


for about $45 a month. How would you change it 
to make a common-sense flat of it?” 

“First, cut out the two parlors and most of the 
private hall.” 

“That would cut out the tenants,” said the real 
estate man. ‘‘ With most people who dwell in flats it 
is parlors first, then private hall, then dining-room, 
and afterward a few holes in the wall. 

“The first thing the average flat hunter does is to 
look at the parlors. If these do not seem spacious 
enough for the price they go away, saying that they 
are much obliged and may perhaps call later. But, 
just for speculation, let us go on making a common- 
sense flat. 

“I think I know somewhere nearly what you mean 
- such a flat, and will try to tell you what my own 
idea 1s, and we will see how we agree. 

“You would cut out the two parlors to make space 
for one good-sized living-room, with an alcove fora 
box couch and a bureau such as would be called a 
chiffonier. This living-room you would have fur- 
nished for comfort and for use; no parlor furniture, 

ut a big extension table, some comfortable chairs, a 
couch, a piano if you have one, and other pieces of 
furniture fit for aliving-room. How would that do? 

Well, make a smal reception-hall out of the end 
of the private hall you enter from the public hall, 
and of space gaine by cutting off the end of the 
cove in the living-room. This reception-hall 
would be most likely a dark apartment in which 
there would have to be a light constantly. 
It affords entrance to the living-room and ex- 
tends back as a narrow passage, the narrow. part be- 
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Learning 
About Paint 


For several months 
we have been telling 
the users of paint how they can be sure of having Pure White 
Lead with which to paint their houses, factories, churches, boats, 
farming implements, etc. The many letters of appreciation we have 
received show how welcome the information has been. 

It is a great thing to know beforehand just what to expect of paint. To make 
a bad selection means the loss of the cost of applying it as well as the cost of 
the material. 


Perhaps you intend to paint this Fall, and have not yet tried the simple 
blowpipe test. Write us for Test Equipment (W.) It includes blowpipe, clear 
instructions and painting information—all free. Address , zee Dueck, Bey Detutee on a! 


ity bi ’ ee Whi 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY Esai Gur posfaees are nt| 
in whichever of the following cities is nearest you: weigned wits (he coment; 


| each keg contains the amount 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, 


St. Louis; |of White Lead designated on 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) Piusburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) | the outside. 








FULL WEIGHT KEGS | 




















My wife never has a single fly in 
the house the whole summer long 


And there is no reason why you should, either. For my 
house has — 31 Casement Windows—all equipped with 
Holdfast Adjusters. My wife says the Holdfast is a great 
blessing, for she can open, close or set the windows at any 
desired position without opening the screens or disturbing 
the draperies and shades 

You can try the Holdfast at MY expense — order one, 
have it put on a window — leave it there 30 days. If at the 
end of that time it doesn’t prove satisfactory or if you feel 
you haven't received wonderful value — send it back and I 
personally promise to return your money at once. 

‘or I want you to try the Holdfast Adjuster and know 
its true worth. It has made casements—the ideal window. 


Address, W. C. VAN BERGEN, Manager 


CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
154 Washington Street CHICAGO 
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LEADING MAGAZINES AT HALF PRICE 





McClure’s 

The Delineator 

The World’s Work 
The House Beautiful 


Regular 
Price 


$7.50 


BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WE ARE 


DON’T WAIT :— The offer is good for new and renewal sul 
Arrange for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Republic Building, Chicago 


ABLE TO OFFEI 
SPECIAL PRICE 
for a | $4.50 
Limited Time J 
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Dresser 


A Suggestion 


(Simple in line and well built) 


match interior decorations. 


illustrations. 


warerooms. 





Our Specialty is Cottage Furniture 


Can be procured from us in the 
unfinished state or finished to 


A request will bring a package of 


Visitors are requested to inspect 
specimen pieces displayed in our 








William Leavens & Co. 


§ . Manufacturers, 32 Canal Street, BOSTON 
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ing curtained off by a portiére. 
as you please. 

‘In the rear of the flat have a small dining-room 
as well lighted as the construction of the house will 
permit, and a kitchen at least twice as large as the 
usual kitchen in a flat of this size. In between these 
rooms and the large front room, and entered from 
the narrow private hall, two large sleeping-rooms 
with built-in closets, and a bath-room and servant's 
room, all with windows on the airshafts. 

‘Now, how does this flat differ from the ordinary? 
It has a large living-room, two large bedrooms, and 
a large kitchen. It hasasmall but pleasant dining. 
room. 

“Tt has no parlors, but has a small reception-hal} 
in which callers or guests may be seated until re 
ceived by the mistress of the home and admitted to 
the living-room or other rooms of the flat. 

That living-room, according to my way of think. 
ig, would go far toward making up the difference 
between the average flat and a comfortable home, 
[t could be furnished in as costly a way as you please 
ilways bearing in mind the fact that the furniture in 
it is for every-day use, and is not such as is ruined 
by the sun coming in the windows. 
‘It could be used as a dining-room on extra occa- 
sions by extending the large center-table. The 
such in the alcove permits giving up one of the 
leeping-rooms to a guest. The dining-room, while 
small, is cheerful; the large kitchen is a blessing. 

‘“‘But,” said the real estate man, “it wouldn’t do, 
None of it for me, as an owner or agent. 

What most people who dwell in flats want is 
irlor—all the parlor they can get for the money, 
Next, they want dining-rooms. And, having these, 
they are willing to stay in a flat in which there is not 
comfortable chair or lounge for every-day use, 
where the kitchen is smaller than a pantry should 
2nd where the bedrooms are holes in the walls, 
That’s the sort of flat that will rent, and flats are 

ilt to be rented.” 


PERGOLAS 


4 I's pergola is now so common a feature of 


Furnish it as nicely 





the architectural garden that it would al- 

most seem incomplete without one, says 

an architectural magazine. Like all excel- 

lent devices, it should have a reason in its 

2», and should not be set up in a garden, however 
large, unless it fits in with its style and has a definite 
reason for its introduction. The word is of Italian 
rigin, and means a wooden horizontal trellis sup- 
ported by columns or posts. The latter may stand 
free or have an upright trellis between them. The 
structure is so beautiful, it is such an admirable 
»vering for a favorite walk, it fits in so completely 
with an elaborate Italian garden that its popularity 
is readily accounted for. In their most elaborate 
form they are carefully designed structures, planned 
ind arranged by an architect who will see that the 
proportions of the columns are correct, and the 
whole a proper piece of architecture. Less ornate 
tructures are sometimes quite as successful as the 
pergolas having the mark of the architect. Many 
ld Italian pergolas, are solid square stone piers 
upporting a framework of poles or timber. In 
England, rustic pergolas are sometimes made of 
larch poles which are supported by stout wooden 
posts. But, whatever the form, the vines with 
which they are intended to be covered are es- 
sential parts. Pergolas are not built as graceful 
tructures having a beauty of their own alone. 
They may have that in union, and be real 
works of art, but their real purpose is to support 
vines, and until they have been well covered with 
trailing foliage they have not completed their 


purpose 








CORRECT 
Purchaser—But I thought you said it was half an 
iour from the station. ae 
Agent—Yes, I’d like to see you make it in any less, 
Evening Sun. : 





The passionate rhythms of the ‘‘Merry Widow" 
waltz floated through the office, and the bos 


looked up from his desk impatiently. ‘Fred- 
erick,” he said, ‘‘I wish you wouldn’t whistle at 
ur work.” ‘‘I ain’t workin’, sir,” the office 


‘y replied calmly. ‘‘I’m only just whistlin’.” 
New York Press. 
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MODERN SCENIC PAPERS PBeaayytj “The Old H —— 
] . : . . . & 
ij NE scenic frieze about eighteen inches deep u eS Ol ] le 
re included a small structure nestling under iy 
se trees, a glint of water, a sky line, all done in ‘“ 
m soft browns and ecrus, and instead of the 
8 same view being repeated every yard or so, 
the frieze included several views which according to 
taste could be matched at regular or irregular in- 
” tervals. Because of their subdued treatment none 
id of the scenes jumped at one so to speak. The wall- 
p- paper to match this frieze was a one-tone, soft brown, 
covered with a mottled or slightly watered pattern. 
I There was also a golden brown, plain in grain paper, | 
b the latter the cheaper of the two. 
0 The scenic friezes are not confined to browns. | 
There are greens of all shades and many others which ~ 5 
t introduce contrasting touches of color. a a —— — —— \ 
e : P 
Heraldic Designs ‘ 
B. > +4 7 it 4 s 
e, This is the case also in the landscape friezes, which There S Sentiment in preserving the Old Things” 
n include only drawings from nature. It is in the 
d raldic friezes perhaps that the most surprising 
a pleasing effects are seen both in drawing and —as well as Economy 
i colors, the latter -y ~ most part dull grays, greens, 
e and browns mixed. ‘or instance, one remarkable O one, however wealthy, is dispo: * , ” ee 
. ant + peer pam — <p at discard furniture just _ soon og yh ype ye tay a eny wee See 
e of armed men mounted and unmounted and massec comes scarred or uns ; re ee ee 
so closely that the effect is inconspicuous rather than No one is Sear ro rs new home as Subueiate a ean Se gay + et eee 
), obtrusive. The soldiers’ tall shields and their armor soon as floors and woodwork lose their original Setuniteta Gina Mein “om cathe hime tate enna 
are done in steel gray, the rest of the picture show- | beauty. stains—stains dry so quickly that be ce ao 
8 ing several shades of brown and touches of light (That would be like the legend of the ancient cult to apply them evenly—they show la 4 light 
. n. The best wall-paper to match this frieze is | Chinamen who burned down a house whenever and dark spots, and rub off. = 
, a fabric paper, the warp of green, the woof of brown, | they wanted roast pig). Johnson’s Wood Dye has peculiar penetra- 
t giving a bronzed result. This paper is called Jap- Old and finish-battered furniture may be made_ tive power—it goes deeply into the pores of 
» anese burlap. mes Sih new. the wood without raising the grain—bringing 
i Many of the best of the floral friezes are of French Injured and worn floors and woodwork re- out all its natural beauty and actually color- 
. design, and all of the new designs are cut out irregu- | turned to their proper shade and lustre. ing the wood, so that marring fe wn Mera § 
’ larly on the lower edge. This style, to be sure, was It’s easy, simple and fascinating work. You light spots. _ ; 
introduced some time ago, but the earlier examples | can do it yourself in odd hours, if you follow Johnson’s Prepared Wax is simply applied 
were commonplace beside those shown to-day, a | ‘The Johnson Way.” and polished ‘with a cloth—it gives a ‘oli, usb 
variety of which may be compared for lack of a better You can make a pine floor almost as beautiful dued, lustrous and enduring surface which can- 
f simile to delicate openwork. q 7 as hardwood—you can change old, discarded not be produced by any other finish. 
One paper displayed for this purpose had a white | furniture, making it handsome and modern in Unlike shellac and varnish, it does not show 
‘ ground decorated with quarter-inch pale blue vertical | finish—you can change the shiny, harsh, always- _ heel marks or scratches. 


lc rt ee ee 


. . . e 
of friezes now shown and which are suitable for 
almost any room of a country house. I ug sing 
For the dining-room a paper more or less new and | 


stripes placed three-quarters of an inch apart. Be- 
tween these were two hair-lines of blue. An alter- 
native wall-paper even daintier had a white ground 
covered with vertical rows of quarter-inch long 
leaves done in fine lines of blue. 


Flowers and Foliage 


In one decorator’s opinion a solid-toned paper or 
a flowered or wide-striped wall-paper would spoil 
this frieze, and he emphasized the point that to 
match most of the new flower friezes nothing was 
so attractive as a narrow satin-striped wall-paper. 
Exceptions, he said, were the darker-toned oriental 
effect floral designs, which would be the better for a 

lain paper underneath. In this class was a foliage 
rieze, a study in rich browns and greens, touched 
with red, which when mounted over a dull green 
wall-paper was exquisite. 

One remarkable design resembles an old-fashioned 
valance as much as anything, the drapery caught up 
every nine inches or so with a bunch of flowers. In 
one of these the colors are brown and yellow princi- 
pally; in another soft, old red, deep almost as port 
wine, mixed with gray, and matched respectively 
with an inch-wide satin-striped paper or warm gray. 

A frieze in which old pink—the very shade one 
sometimes sees in old tapestries—was combined with 
paler pink in narrow ate patterns, enclosing fine 
wreaths of very small variegated wild flowers, had a 
striped wall-paper to match the old pink, and a delft 
blue frieze which included gray and white tones was 
matched with French gray striped paper. 

ese are only a few examples of the many dozens 










Station HB-8 


We want to send you, with our compliments, a very 
handsome and interesting 48-page, illustrated book which 
tells you about, 
Woodwork and Furniture,’’ 


“The Proper Treatment for Floors, 


in detail. 


S. C. Johnson @ Son 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities’ 
Racine, Wis. 








e eley 


For Liquor and 


comparatively inexpensive, is an excellent forest 
design in brown. This paper is finished at the 
i ceiling simply with a four-inch wood molding or a 
wood cornice, or the paper may cover two-thirds of 


A scientific remedy which has been skillfully 
and successfully administered by medical 
specialists for the past 28 years. 


ure * 





. ; ; 
the wall, only the upper third being of a plain paper ; 
& narrow moulding connecting the two. Better | 0S OS Se 
; still, have the upper third entirely of wood, but then | ee ee ee mag ao peer orl Mich. White Plaine, X. ¥. rate Pith Ave. 
) as the dealer suggested with that style of molding a — ee Plainfield, Ind. 265 So. College Ave. — ae 
more costly style of wall covering would be used. West Haven, Conn. Bee Hetnee, fa. Gute, BO Philadelphia, Pa. Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Washin : Crab Orehard, Ky. Cor. (ass & 25th St. 812 N. Broad St. Winnipeg, Manitoba 


A certain style of wood cornice or a wide wood 
molding put on close to the ceiling is not by any 





gton, D.C. 
211 N. Capitol St. 





Lexington, Mass. North Conway, N. H. Harrisburg, Pa. London, England 
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Summer Time 
Porch:«Time 


This is the time’ people live outdoors, so to speak, 
the home is turned inside out, the porcl fur 
nished with rockers, settees, decorative plants, 


upon the floors are spread the fresh, clean 1 sanitary 


Crex Grass Rugs 


giving that cool and inviting atmosphere that affords solid comfort 

even in the most sultry days. 
This same air of coolness and restfulness which prevails on the porch can be enjoyed 
throughout the entire house by covering your floors with CREX CARPETS or RUGS. 


CARPETS — plain and striped effects, in al! widths. 
RUGS — al! sizes, in a large variety of designs. 


Avoid imitations: Look for the GREXS trade mark 
For Sale at all up-to-date Department, Furniture and Carpet Stores. 
AMERICAN GRASS TWINE COMPANY, 377 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











Are you going to build ? 


F you intend to build or even to rent, THe House Beavurirut will enable 

you to learn what others have done—what to adapt to your own 
uses, what to avoid. Architects approve of THe House Beavutirut 
because, as one said: 





“It teaches my clients what they want; they come to me with definite and good ideas; they 
recognize the features in my designs that Iam proud of, and they have an eye for the practical 
side, which is very helpful. I find the results most satisfactory. 


I only wish everyone would 
read the magazine for a year before he begins to build.’’ 
























If Youre Buildin 
a House this Fal 
You'll need this 
Book ~ Send? 
it~ ~~Its Fr 


a 


at 


@ You want your new home to be as comfortable as 
you can make it. To have it so, you must know 
how to heat it properly. 


@ Proper heat means coal bills—big coal bills, unless you 
know how to go about it. 


If you're building a 





new home, you had 
better send for this 
book. 


@ This free book tells how to build your house so it will — apg ey 
stay warm—how you can save |-3 of your winter coal ere y 


bills if you build right. 


[ It tells you how to make your home com- 
NEPONSE 


fortable and livable and how to always 
‘SHEATHING PAPER 


keep it so in any kind of weather. 
Houses Warm | F.W. BIRD & SON coept. 8.) East Walpole, Mass. | 


lf you want to 
perfect heating 
round, it will pay you 
to get it and read it. 
Write for it today and 


give us the name of your 








architect (if selected). 





| 
- 





explained, ‘is finer, handsomer, and the 
more beautiful than anything we have had pre. 





L 





ts, 


means expensive, and it is one of the most effective 


vays of topping a library, a dining-room, or a draw. 
ng room wall-paper. Particularly is this the cage 
vhen Japanese grass cloth is used in the living-room 

‘‘The grass cloth now in the market,” the dealer 
coloring 
iously. For this reason there is an unusy 
risk demand. 


‘ ll 
It is used for wall hangings in the 


lining-room or the drawing-room of houses which 
ive a good bit of space to such an apartment 


ven in a small city apartment — decorated by the 
enant Japanese grass cloth is very popular just 


»w for the parlor, finished with a wood cornice 
rom seven to ten inches wide. No other style of 
rieze will give such good results with this paper.” 

The Japanese grass cloth papers were one yard 


wide, and the texture finer and more even than the 


ples seen a few years ago. In the yellows and 
wns, as well as in the reds and greens, there are 
so many more shades than formerly. 
\ more pretentious drawing-room paper is called 
k paper, for the reason that silk is included in the 
per pulp. Champagne color is a favorite in this 
per, and one of the best designs is called Floren- 
ine, and includes conventionalized standards of 
y»wers defined with wide bands, flowers and bands 
nd groundwork being soft toned. 





HEARTH BROOMS 


y OU may pay five or six dollars for a brass- 
bound hearth broom, but the old-fashioned 
turkey wing of our grandmothers is just as 
serviceable and much cheaper and homelier. 
A moderate sized hearth, with good old- 

hioned cast-brass andiorns, shovel, and tongs to 
itch leaning against the pretty brass rests that 
re now again made, a neat pierced brass fender and 
home cured turkey wing hanging by its brass 
k is a delightful thing to contemplate when the 
zs glow of a cool spring or autumn evening, and 
e situation is none the worse for the presence of 
juat little kettle between the andirons, ready 
,.0t water when hosts and guests are thirsting 
r a steaming cup of tea. 












The Caddy (as the colonel misses the ball for the 
xth Go on, mister. Say it. Don’t mind 
I’ve been in the business for three years 
Sketch 


Never mind, dear,” he said, reassuringly, as 


» raised her sweet face from his shoulder, and 
y both saw the white blur on his coat, ‘‘it will 
brush off.” ‘‘Oh, Charlie,” she burst out sob- 


ig, hiding her face again upon his whitey shoulder; 
yw do you know?”’ — Somerville Journal. 








In your paper this morning, sir, you called me 
bum actor.’ I want an explanation.” ‘‘I shall 
happy to explain. That word ‘actor’ was 
erted by the proof-reader, who thought I had 
itted it accidentally. I shall take care that it 
n’t happen again.”—Chicago Tribune. 




















Stump of Tree used for a Dwelling in 
British Columbia 
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TWO ROOMS 


By B. BLAIR 

FTER having been fired into enthusiastic 

determination from reading THe House 

BEAUTIFUL, my younger sister and I de- 

cided to do over two rooms. First her 

own that she had merely fallen heir to 
when our older sister married, and then a garret 
study where I could carry on my designing undis- 
turbed in a methodical confusion of papers. _ 

We were to do with as little money as possible, 
and that meant that I should be man of all work 
—carpenter, painter and paper-hanger, and that my 
sister should make all the “‘fixin’s,’”’ as our old 
southern Aunty used to say. We began operations 
in my sister’s room. Big, uneven and low-ceil- 
inged, with four casement windows opening on 
the old-fashioned garden, it showed many possi- 
bilities. Ours is a big family, and as there was 
not enougn old mahogany to go around, this room 
had been furnished in a “‘set’’ of oak—high-backed 
bed, bureau with an oval mirror (with a fancy top), 
and some clumsy but comfortable stuffed chairs. 
The special offenders were an elaborate wall pa- 

r, a nondescript carpet and the yellowish tinge 
in the varnished woodwork. But white paint and 
energy did wonders. 

Because of their cheerfulness, yellow and white 
were the colors chosen and we started in by blot- 
ting out the offending woodwork with white paint. 
We then calcimined the ceiling and the walls, 
down to the molding, (which was dropped three 
feet), a pale creamy yellow. Then came the joy 
of putting on the paper. It was a paper of yellow 
roses that climbed a square trellis. Fortunatel 
for our economical plans very little was needed. 
The floor problem we solved with dark brown stain, 
and yellow and white rag rugs. 


Remaking the Furniture 


Then with grim determination we painted the 
furniture white, first ruthlessly cutting the tall 
back of the bed to the height of the foot-board. 
We also took off the high ugly back of the bureau 
and simply hung the big, oval mirror over the chest 
of drawers. One of our greatest schemes was clos- 
ing the small fireplace that wouldn’t draw, and 
using the long, low, wooden mantel as the top- 
board and main support of a built-in bookcase. 
My work over, I was banished and my sister took 
command. 

She made curtains, bedspread and bureau cover 
of plain white lawn over pale yellow. The cur- 
tains made a most effective light in the room. 
A monogram was embroidered in the center of the 
bedspread and on the bureau cover. A couch at 
the foot of the bed and the chairs were covered 
with cretonne. Pictures passe-partouted with 
white were set on the picture moulding—not dan- 
gled from the clambering roses. We later bought 
a long table with straight legs, painted it white 
and changed it into a writing table with a long 
blotter and a row of books across the back. 

Meanwhile, I had been working at my den. The 
comparatively small amount of woodwork I painted 
dull black and then covered the walls with burlap— 
the common sort used for packing. This went 
up to a low, black plate rail. . Above the rail and 
the ceiling was calcimined a sort of pumpkin yel- 
low which was very effective with the black wood- 
work. For the floor I bought a heavy, woven grass 
rug in browns, with green and black in the border. 
The only windows were the four narrow casements 
in the square bay and here I put my long deal 
work board. 

In a square niche we placed a couch covered 
with a dark rug and some of my old college pillows. 
Above the couch I made two book shelves painted 
black. Not having any furniture, I bought a 
lounging chair and small table of wicker, and stained 
them a golden brown myself; used the table for 
tobacco and pipes near the couch and placed the 
chair conveniently near the double student lamp 
on the end of my work table. Curtains of brown 
crash with a border of green three inches from the 
edge completed the room to my satisfaction. 





Mrs. Hoyle—I’ve found out where my husband 
spends his evenings. Mrs. Doyle—Where? Mrs. 
a At home. You see, I had to stay in my- 

last night.— Harper’s Weekly 
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All this is possible without the 
unsightly kitchen range boiler with 


its extreme heat and many other 
drawbacks. With a Ruud Auto- 
matic Gas Water Heater connected 
to the water pipes in the  base- 


ment, you merely turn any hot water 

faucet in the house for an unlimited 
supply of clean, hot water. Does not 
raise the heat of the house a fraction of a 
degree. Laundry, kitchen or bat!:room — 
singly or all together—it makes no difference 
—the hot water comes in ten seconds from the 
time you turn the faucet — enough for a shave, 
a big wash, or twenty baths. The 







Automatic Gas 


Water Heater 


is the most wonderful of all household inventions. It burns gas, and actually regu- 
lates its own fuel whiue in operation, giving maximum results at minimum cost. 
The water flows scalding hot until faucet is-closed, this simple act shutting off the 
gas altogether and stopping fuel expense. Adapted to natural or artificial gas 


Easy to attach in your basement to pipes already installed. 
It takes a book to tell aboutit. Write f rthis FREE book to-lay and for list of families 
in your vicinity who use the Ruud. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


r -1¢%.— s/ British Ruud Manufacturing Company, London, Eng. 
FOREIGN: {Rusa Heisswasser Renasetibae, Hamburg, Germany. 


























The House Beautiful 


is much more beautiful when stained with the soft, 
harmonious tones of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Their colors have the same depth and richness that is 


found in nature, and houses stained with them melt 
harmoniously into the landscape. They cost [0% less 
then paint, wear as long and grow old gracefully — no 


cracking and pealing like paint 


and being made of 
Creosote they preserve the wood, 


| Samples on wood and Catalogue sent free on request 
See, SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., “sis ctor sites" 


28 DEARBORN AVE., CHICAGO 
Agents at all Central Points. 


Statned with Cabot’s Shingle Stains 
Robert C. Spencer, Jr., Architect, Chicago 


























Hardware 
PLM Dee eliniomieliliae 


When selecting the hardware trimmings, remember that 
their importance as a Decorative Feature must always be 
borne in mind, and special care exercised to obtain the 
most artistic effect. 

Your own discretion and your architect's experience 
should dictate one of the many beautiful patterns of 


Artistic 
Hardware 


Sargent’s 


Designed in wide variety to harmonize perfectly with any 
chosen style of architecture or finish and give long wear 


and absolute satisfaction in every case. Send fora copy ofa 
valuable little book prepared by us at considerable expense: 


Sargent’s Book of Designs—Free 
Shows the wonderful decorative possibilities of hardware. 
Tells about the Easy Spring Principle of Sargent’s Locks and is 
replete with suggestions to home builders. Write for it to~lay. 


The Colonial Book—showing various 
fittings along Colonial lines—also free. 


SARGENT & CO., 140 Leonard St., New York. 
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Don’t scold the maid! 














Swinging butler’s pantry doors are DANGEROUS! 
They'll BREAK china, PINCH fingers and 
cause serious accidents, unless controlled. 


Our Double-Acting Check does it — 
Steps the “flopping,” 





Stops the draught, 
Stops the DANGER! 














ANY CARPENTER CAN 


ATTACH IT 








Fall Information 
for the Asking 





Oscar C. Rixson Co. 


111 West Harrison Street 


CHICAGO 








The typewriter user always expects more and | 
better service from the 


Remington Typewriter 





than from any other writing machine. He has 

reason to, a right to, and we want him to. 

Remington Typewriter Company Inc. 
New York and Everywhere 





Send $1.00 for our port- 
Build a semen folio of blueprinted plans 

and our book “The Plan- 
ing and Building of Mode! Homes " just published, 
neatly bound, 6x9, finely illustrated on heavy paper, 
Cottages, Bungalows and Country Houses. Explains 
relation of architect, owner and Builder and proper 
charges. 


ARCHITECTURAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Dept:A Box404 HARTFORD, CONN. 


PARAS TELM: BE ~HeeeaNaeoemner 
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ioeed GF Thrum| 
Rugs s 


are different from al! ot ican have t 
color scheme made to h your req 
ments Wool or camel’s ha eft, heavy and dural 

If your dealer does not sell them, write for color card 
and price list to 





Arnold, Constable & ) 
& THE THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP, Auburn, " Y j 








—sen illustrated 70- et free. Hi urses = 
Health, F Housek ng, Outidren. Deeesmakt 
home-makers, teachers, and for well paid positions. 


Am. Schoo! of Home Economics, 611 W. 69th St., Chicago, liL | 


HOME MAKING <2 xew PROFESSION 
etc, 





“THE LITTLE SHOP’ 
No, 610 Steinway Hall, 17 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Importer of things for the house and things to we 
UNUSUAL AND INTERESTING 

















LEADING MAGAZINES AT HALF PRICE 





McCi«re’s — 
The Delineator Price 


The World’s Work | $7. 50 


The House Beautiful 


BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WE ARE ABLE TO OFFE! 


DON’T igh offer is good for new and renewal subscriptions 
Arrange for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Republic Building, Chicago 


SPECIAL PRICE | 
for a t 
Limited Time J 











THE HOUSE 


Two dollars and fifty cents per annum, in ad- 
vance, postpaid to any part of the United States; 
$3.00 to Canada; to foreign countries comprised 
in the Postal Union, $3.50. 


Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- 
tess made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order. 

When a change of address is desired, both 
the old and the new address should be given. 

The trade ae lied by the American News 
Company and its branches. 





The House Beautiful Company, Republic Building, Chicago 


BEAUTIFUL 


Renew as early as possible, in order to avoid 
a break in the receipt of the numbers. Book- 
dealers, Postmasters, and Newsdealers receive 
subscriptions. 

Advertising rates to be had on application. 

THE House BEAUTIFUL will not be responsi- 
ble for manuscripts and illustrations submitted, 
but uses all due caution in their care. 

Entered as second-class matter Feb. 5, 1897, 
at the Postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Copyright, 908. Trade-mark 
registered. Ali rights reserved. 











Volgarheim (after the ball)—See, Joseph. 
ne, a gee one of our guests must have had q 
le in his pocket.— Megge ndorfer Blatter. 


Nature makes nothing i in vain,” said the phi- 
sopher. ‘‘Perhaps,” answered ( Pow Stillwell. 


Though I can’t quite explain the presence of 


reat big beautiful mint bed in a local-option 
inty.’’— Washington Star. 








THE PLUMBER’S DAUGHTER 
[It is the plumber’s daughter, 
Her father’s work, so dear, so dear, 
That I would like to be the man 
To whisper in her ear. 
That I might win the gold again 
Her father stole from me, 
And I’d leave his beauteous daughter 
When far across the sea. 


It is the plumber’s daughter, 
Her diamonds are so bright, so bright, 
I’d like to be the burglar 
To break in her room at night, 
And nosing that she was asleep, 
I’d gather in the brillant heap. 


lt is the plumber’s daughter, 
And she would grow so mad, so mad, 
At the cruel way I paid her 
For the thieving of her dad. 
She’d try to tear my raven hair, 
And I? I’d laugh at her despair. 
— From “ Heather to Golden Rod.” 


NO DOUBT OF IT 

wher—Now, Johnny, what was Washington’s 
rewell address? 
Johnny—Heaven.—New York Sun. 

rospective Tenant _] peer want the studio 
rseculpture. Caretaker—Yes, sir; some of these 
rented for that. There’s a sculptor mouldering 
xt door, sir.— Harper’s Weekly. 





young man carefully removed the cigars 

his vest pocket and placed them on the piano. 

en he opened his arms. But the young girl 

ot flutter to them. ‘‘You,” she said coldly, 
ve loved before.’’— Record-Herald. 








ite Passenger (as train is moving off)— Why 

u put my luggage inasI told you? Porter 

Eh, man, yer laggage is no sic a silly a yersel’. 
é the wrang train.—Tit-Bits. 








Vargie (after watching her small brother 
ouring several large sections of chocolate cake) 
Mamma, isn’t it funny how much larger Jimmy 
than he appears to be from the outside? — 


dae 
] 





voman on the train entering Grand Rapids 
ed the conductor how long the cars stopped at 
station. 
He replied: ‘*Madam, we stop just four minutes, 
two to two to two two.’ 
[he woman turned to her companion and _ said: 
wonder if he thinks he’s the whistle on the 
ne.’”’ Outdoor Life 


minister accepted a call to a new church in 
ywn where many of the members bred horses 
ymetimes raced them. A few weeks later 
as asked to invite the prayers of the congre- 
n for Lucy Grey. Willingly and gladly he 
o for three Sundays. On ‘the fourth, one of 
1cons told the minister he need not do it any 
Why?’’ asked the good man, with an 
us look, ‘‘is she dead?’’ ‘‘Oh, no,” said the 
‘she’s won the steeplechase.” 
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Where A Broom 
Cant Go 


The Bissell Sweeper is the every-day ¢ 
necessity and convenience of the home. 












and other places where it is awkward 
and distressing to use a corn broom, 
making an easy task of what is ordinarily 
a hardship. The superiority of the 


Bissel/ 


Sweeper is recognized throughout the } 
world and over nine million homes can 
testify to its efficiency and labor-saving 
qualities. It performs its work so easily, 
y quietly and thoroughly as to win the 
f} everlasting approval of the user. It has 
s robbed sweeping day of its terror, making | 
i the work a pleasant pastime instead of } 

a disagreeable drudgery. ' 






























Bear in mind its great economy in , 
dollars and cents, as it will last longer 
than fifty corn brooms, 
Buy of your dealer now, send 
us the purchase slip within 
x oneweek, and we will send 

you FREE a good quality Mo- 
f) rocco leather card case with 
(} no printing on it. 

Prices $2.50 to 6.50. 

Free booklet upon request. 

Address Dept. A. 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest and only ex- 
Clusive carpet sweeper 
makers in the world.) 
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Have a Good 
Water Supply 


You can have a good 
water supply. You can rhe 
have all the convenien- Pan tanya 
ystem does away 
ces, comforts and pro- with old fashioned 
i : methods. No elevate 
tection of the best city or attic tank to leak, 
water works system. freeze, se or 
collapse. nstead, a 
You can have an / Sawin Pneumatic Tank is 
abundant supply of / _ placed in ~ +4 or oe | 
j / inthe ground. It is protectec 
water delivere to from all extremes in temperature 
and will last as long as the house 


any point desired 7 
—the bathroom, 
kitchen, laundry, 
lawn, garden, 
barn—any- 


where. 


This service will 
be yours if you 


install the 


Kewanee 
System of 
Water / 
Supply / 


stands and give economical and 
efficient service every year. 


The Kewanee System of Water 

Supply is not an imitation, is not a 

substitute—it is the original water 

system, involving the use of air pressure 

instead of gravity pressure. Avoid 
cheap imitations. 


j 


Over 8,000 Kewanee Systems in 
successful operation, supplying water for 
residences, schools, hospitals, asylums, clubs, 


apartment buildings and even small towns. 


Let us show you what we can do for you. 


Let our engineers solve your water supply 
problem—no charge for specifications and 
estimates. 


Write for our illustrated catalog which explains 
everything. 


If you want information on the subject 


of water supply, this catalog will be of vital interest to 


you. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company 
Kewanee, Illinois. 


1566 Hudson-Terminal Building, 50 Church Street, 
New York City. 
710 Diamond Bank Building, Pittsburg. 
820 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Ask for catalog No. 6. 
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Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 

















Money 


for 


Women 











A Yearly Income of $1500 to $2500 


can be earned by ambitious women who are intelligent enough to appreciate the 
fact that HOUSE Decoration is a subject in which thousands of intelligent 
women are intensely interested. 


IN YOUR OWN COMMUNITY 


you can make a good income utilizing your spare moments. If you can devote all 
of your time to our work, a handsome income is assured. 


The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is the one magazine which is THE authority on 
house decoration and kindred subjects. We want smart, bright women in every 
community to take subscriptions for the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Unusually g 
inducements to agents. 


Write to-day for information and terms to 


Circulation Dep't, House Beautiful, Republic Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Burlington Venetian Blind 


lets in the air, but keeps out the sun— 
admits the breeze to cool, but fills the 
house with the grateful, subdued light 
ofthe shady woods. Adjustable toadmit 
light from any por- 
tion of shade. Will 
make a_ popular 
and delightful 
summer resort of 
your veranda— 
shady, breezy, cool 
and secluded. 


. Made to Order Only 


Any size, any wood, or 
any fi finish, and at low- 
est prices for best mate- 
rial and workmanship. 


Send for Free Catalog 





coo 


BURLINGTON 
VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 
331 Lake St. Burlington, Vt. 














HAD TO TAKE HIS SHOES OFF 


to reach the furnace. Water coming through 
side walls of cellar. Used our “Waxin” powder. 
Cellar now dry. 

@, The FARNHAM methods are an assurance against 


dampness. Write for our booklet and learn how to 
keep entire house dry. 


NEAL FARNHAM, C.E., 1 Madison Ave., New York 
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“The House Beautiful” *,2...372005 
how to derive the most artistic and beautiful effects, 
with the least money. It replies directly to your in- 
quiries, gy you what will produce the best results in 
your house. We appreciate suggestions at any time and 
are glad to look to our readers for newideas. Write us 
at your pleasure. 














BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


“ Patience and Mennen’s” 
do wonders forthe skin and 
gomplexton of those who 
lead an outdoor life. The 
continued daily u 


MENNEN’S 
Borated Taleum 
TOILET POWDER 
will improve @ poor complexion 

and — a 
vacation days 
necessity and a comfort. It pre- 
— and relieves Chafin 
a andaft 
poratcseny ay is delightial, In the 
yee pore stem 


PA Br pin mom-re refifiable 
ig Se re ee 














The editor of this department wil! be 
detail the decoration of a gle roon 
suggestions for several rooms, in rey 





regular subscribers to Tue Hous: Beau TIFUL 
necessary 


to charge a omar tee tor 


plies will be sent by mail if 
The editor begs that qu 1€ 
and written on one side o 





of the sender should be written on all pla 





A SMALL HOUSI 


We have lately rented a ne 
As the house needs quite a littl 
as I am an admirer of your maga 
advice. 

All woodwork is butternut ir 
floors pine, to be painted or 
a little over nine feet high; have 





but must be changed. Narrow pi 


living-room at top of doors of 
shall this room be papered 
drop ceiling to molding, or how 


the parlor? Would the hall foo 


in plain color two-thirds and 
to ceiling? Am most interested 


Shall I have a plate-rail or pict 


molding at angle of ceiling 1 


old china to decorate plate-rail. Ons 


to ceiling or different to cha 
Now, as to color he rug 


shades of brown, with ve ttle 
Furniture dark oak, writing-desk lig 


rug main color moss or olive-greer 


chairs dark oak, two willow, tabl 


sup the furniture w 1] 
In the dining-room the table lar! 


black leather. Nothing else for this root 





ner china-closet and c 
dining-room and kitchen 
for dining-room. What 
see by sketch, this 1 
Have curtain shades 
Must I have other 


china is decorated in gres Will that 


from having a blue and w 

I have five bedrooms. W 
feet high. How shall I | 
girl’s room are pink. What 
long room over the dining 
large windows. What col 
cold room, although 








window. ‘All doors are pine. What « 


stain them to go with the 


to have olive-green shades no ma 


the rooms? Have plain & 
room. I have a pair of ol 
air reddish tan and ne p 
here can I use them What 
large table in living-room ? 
We would advise having 
shade or two darker tha 
Have the butternut ( 
oiled and rubbed. Have 
at the ceiling. Have 1 
room, but molding at ang 


dining-room if you like blue. Ma 
blue, using your green chin Ha 


Japanese green and blue un 
tains. This will make the 
light oak furniture can 
oak. 
We would suggest that the p 


the living-room at len brown wit 


the house should es uniform fron 


the olive-green is inharmonious fron 


double shade could be used, the 
color of your walls. Your plain 
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acl . Three Times Better 


: than the best old style grate 
: because, from the same 
; amount of fuel, it gives 
; four times as much eat, 
- with perfect ventilation be. 
> side 


* THE JACKSON 
VENTILATING GRATE 


air from outside, passes it 
the warming chamber which 
the grate, and pours this 
h air out into the room 
zt > register just over the 
It warms and ventilates at the 
time several large connecting 
yr one large room below and 
ore other rooms above, if 
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is the cheerfulness and health 


grate fire with the convenience 

nomy of aturnace. Any mason 

tit upfrom our Complete Plans 
Furnis dp a 

Send fr free catalogue with 

expla- 





S lustrations, full in- 
on and prices: also 


S to users in your 
EDWIN A. JACKSON 
& BRO. Study this diagram and you wil] 
MANUFACTURERS see at once the heating and venti. 
47 Beekman St. New York. ‘ating principle which makes this 


* grate superior to all others, 

















MAGAZINES CHEAP 








McCLURE’S Rodel 
DELINEATOR Price. 
WORLD'S WORK 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $7.50 





SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR LIMITED TIME $4.50 


DON’T WAIT: -The offer is good for 
new end renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 























Hall's: 


VEGETABLE 
SICILIAN 


Hair 












Glye erin, Capsi 
ay Rum, Sulphur. ‘Tea, 
mary Leaves, Boro- 
lycerin, Alcohol, Wa- 
r, Perfume. The rea- 
son why we use each of 
these ingredients is set 
Soreh inabooklet wewill 
Mail you upon 
Ask your sirup for for 
“the new 
kind that does aan 
= a the color of the 


It is now positively 
known that falling 
hair is caused by a 
germ, hence is a 
regular germ disease. 
Hall’ s Hair Renewer, 
as now made from the 
**revised formula,” 
stops falling hair be- 
cause it destroys the germs which produce this trouble. It 

also destroys the dandruff germs, and restores the scalp 


to a healthy condition. R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua N. fi. 
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be harmonious with the brown walls of the living- 
room. The cover for table in the living-room 
would better be same shade as butternut woodwork, 
in some of the wool mixtures, plainly hemmed. 
On this, lamp and books and flowers always look 
well. You will have to make a study of your por- 
tigres after you finish your rooms. You may not 
be able to use them below stairs at all. Portiéres 
in your case should be plain and the same shade 
of walls to have the best effect. 

Make one of your bedrooms — the sunniest one 
—Japanese blue, one pink with a paper of white 
ground and pink flowers, curtains of pink, another 
lavender. There are chintzes and cretonnes, and 
also many inexpensive cottons in beautiful shades. 
Have the cold room in canary yellow with white 
woodwork, and furniture painted white 





BIRD’S-EYE MAPLE 


Will you kindly give me your an as to the 
best use to make of a handsome bird’s-eye maple set 
of bedroom furniture and white iron bed to make the 
room harmonious? What woodwork would look 
well with it? A blue wall seems the best back- 
ground. Is there any paint or stain that can be 
used to make the woodwork look like the furniture 
or would you advise the set to be painted white? 
I do not like to paint over such pretty wood as the 
—. Do you think white woodwork would look 
well with the maple — or blue to match the paper? 
a. L. 1. 

We would not advise changing your bird’s-eye 
maple. It is a beautiful wood and should not be 
marred by paint. The woodwork should be painted 
a yellow white or deep cream and the iron bedstead 
painted the same shade as the woodwork. LEither 
an old rose, a deep blue or apple green walls would 
be effective with the maple, making a cool and 
charming room. 

Bird’s-eye maple grows yellow with age and for 
this reason has never been so popular as other woods. 
Furniture makers get beautiful results with stains. 
Bird’s-eye maple takes a gray stain well, a brownish 
gray being particularly effective. As an interior 
trim bird’s-eye maple could be used for libraries or 
dens with fine results. In bedrooms the natural 
wood is in better taste, but woodwork and paper 
should harmonize. 


WALLS AND UPHOLSTERY 


I have derived so much benefit from Tur House 
BEavTiFUL that as I am about to decorate the walls 
of my drawing-room, I would like to ask advice. 
The carpet is a two-toned green, the woodwork 
stained a mahogany shade. I do not wish to 
change it. I have three pieces of mahogany fur- 
niture— cabinet, small table, and a rocker. Two 


other pieces are upholstered in a brownish shade 
of rose—the others are light. There are two 
windows on the north, and a bay which is at the 
end of the room on the west, with arch dividing. 
There is a grill across top. What would you advise 
for paper and what for curtains and drapery for 
windows and arch, and how draped? Pictures are 
large steel engravings with heavy gold frames — 

some water-colors. Kindly advise as soon as 


convenient. H. W. 





Encourage Listless Convalescence 


On To Rapid Recovery 


Have you ever been through a real serious siege of sickness? How well you 
remember when the danger point was passed and the cheerful possibility of 
getting better began to be realized. Then commenced a long and tedious task 
of coaxing and coddling the enfeebled organs of the body back to natural 
health, vigor and strength. At this vital stage, when exhausted nature is seek- 
ing to regain her own, you will find 


Pabst Extract 


. The Best Tonic 


It combines the nutritive properties of an ideal liquid food and the restorative 
qualities of a perfect tonic. Blending in correct proportions the nutritive and di- 
gestive elements of pure, rich barley malt with the quieting and 
tonic effects of the choicest hops, it offers a nourishment in 
predigested form. Being easily assimilated, it rapidly builds 
tissue, muscle and sinew. By strengthening the vitality, it 
creates a desire for more solid food and furnishes the power 
for digestion, after which the road to recovery is_ short. 

Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, being a predigested liquid food, is wel- 
comed by the weakest stomach. It relieves insomnia, conquers dyspep- 


sia, strengthens the weak, builds up the overworked, helps the anaemic, 
feeds the nerves, assists nursing mothers and invigorates old age. 


At All Druggists —Insist Upon it Being Pabst 
Booklet and Picture ‘‘Baby's First Adventure™’ sent free on request. 


PABST EXTRACT CO. DEPT. 13 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











line and detail in all recognized styles. 


A. T this time, when period decoration obtains to such an 
extent, it is a satisfaction to know that your lighting fix- 

tures not only properly light your rooms, but also are strictly 
in accordance with the history and tradition of the period 
followed in your other decorations. Weare thoroughly equipped 
to design and manufacture lighting fixtures strictly correct in 





We take for granted that the sample of green 
enclosed is one of the shades of your drawing-room 
tug. If so we would try to combine the two shades 
enclosed in a paper for the wall of room. The green 
you put on the walls must harmonize with the rug. 
Golden russet as a background in the paper would 


THE ENOS COMPANY 


Makers of Lighting Fixtures 
5 WEST 39TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Baltimore, 519 N. Charles St.; San Francisco, 1748 California St.; Toronto, 94 King St. 
/; Pittsburg, G. P. Norton, Penn at 4th St.; New England representatives, Bigelow, 
Kennard & Co., Boston; W. K. Cowan & Co., 203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, lll. 


Illustrated catalogues will be furnished on application 
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LUTHER C. GREENLEAP, Architect, Bosto 


DEXTER BROTHERS 


ENGLISH 
SHINGLE STAINS 


Retain their brightness 
in all conditions of climate 






No offensive odor No washing off 














Write for samples and particulars Cheaper but better than paint 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 


209 BROAD STREET . - BOSTON 


Agents: H. M. Hooker Co., 128 W. henge m Street, bie ; W.S. io. 22 E. 22d Street, New 
York; John D. S. Potts, 218 Race Street, Phi del phia; Donald, 619 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids ; 
F. T. Crowe & Co., Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, lly a Portland, Ore.; Klatt-Hirsch & Co., 113 
Front St., San Francisco, Cal. 











Physicians often prescribe change of air. Put in fire- 
| places, excellent in sickness. They are the best ven- 
|, tilators. Send for our catalogue illustrating BRICK 
H | MANTELS. Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Com- 
' pany, Dept. 14, 165 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 














TON SIDE-FEED BO 
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I nea. cea TT 
A Warm Building Day and Night in Coldest Weather 


Hani atalogue on Application ror 
RTON & LIDGERWOOD CO, °Sheetaya™ 
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be effective with almost all the greens. 








We would 
suggest a portiére at your arch the exact shade of 
the deeper green of the wall, and for curtains: 
hose nearest the window of écru net just coming to 


ill with two-inch hem, the outside one of gil 

inging straight at either side. The silk should be 

rreen, provided there is green in the wall paper, 

Having started with your green rug as a founda. 

the wall must be brought into harmony with 

| the curtains with the wall. There is a shade 

id pink that looks well with green and yoy 

night prefer rt to the russet. Select a color har. 
us with both rug and upholstery. 


A MUSIC-ROOM 


hope soon to build a house on colonial lines, 
like that of Mr. Talcott as described in THE 
House Brautirut. I wish to ask advice as to wood- 
in the music-room — also wall decoration, 


My piano is a grand, Algeria walnut — other fur. 


ture not to be considered. 
lease suggest a place for a small collection of 
nall pieces of bric-A-brac. My furniture js 
mahogany. Shall I put a table once be 
to Patrick Henry in the hall? Your eor- 
lence department is of much interest to me 
yurce of great help. 8. Y.N. 
r piano is Algerian walnut you would get a 
effect by using Circassian walnut as a triui for 
sic-room, keeping the furniture in that wood, 
seems to be the accepted color for music. 


t old rose is very harmonious with Cir- 


place for a collection of small bric-d-brae 
1 cabinet. The historic table could be placed 
) the hall or library. It is an interesting 

( own 
The wall treatment of a music-room should be 
her quiet and not of a character to distract the 
As someone has neatly said, a music-room isa 
g-room,’’ and ornate wall treatment is not 
ve to a “listening’’? mood. Many music- 
have elaborate decorations done by a master. 
in costly houses where no expense is 
red. Such rooms are often mere show rooms, 
They are used 
lly for entertaining and music fills but an 
tant part. 


ttle real musical feeling. 


Then there is the music-room 
xpensive house which is really used as such 
hich often, unfortunately, aspires to the same 
Naturally, 
ist be poorly done. There are musical 

rs and musical tapestries, but these can rarely 
recommended on the score of artistic merit. A 
| treatment such as would be in good taste in a 


f decorations we have mentioned. 


room is recommended. 








PORCH): FURNISHINGS 


give me a few suggestions about fitting 
porch It does not require awnings as the 
ire is north, but it is large and the few pieces 
ire I possess look quite inadequate. I do 
re for red, which seems to be the favorite 
ch « Fs nor do I like yellow. I do not care for 
sht colors indoors or out and my entire house 
n neutral tones, but those I fear I cannot use on 
rch. I though of using green, but there is 80 
green about the house; a great many vines, 
rub , ete. I leave the matter in your hands. 
house is white with green blinds, quite an old 

¢ L. D. 8. 


You might use blue and white on your porch, 
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which would be uncommon to say the least. Paint 
the wicker furniture white and have all the cushions 

in blue and the pillows blue and white. Japan- 
ese or rag rugs in blue and white would make a good 
foundation, blue predominating. Excellent pil- 
lows are made from blue and white coverlets and 
they wear for years. We would not advise cutting 
up an old coverlet unless too worn to use elsewhere. 
Modern coverlets could be utilized without any 
pangs of conscience. Possibly you could obtain 
pillows from some of the various blue-and-white 
handicraft societies. They should be used in con- 
nection with plain blue as two figured materials 
seldom look well together. If you wish to use 
pottery in any way, select large blue jars for flowers 
or shrubs. The all-white porch is receiving at- 
tention; we see no reason why the blue-and-white 
porch should not have its share also 


STAINS 


I would appreciate advice concerning coloring 
and finishing of rooms in my house. My dining- 
room furniture is antique oak and I have a book- 
ease of same to be used in living-room. Walls to 
be sand finished. I am desirous that the room 
be simple but harmonious. I greatly admired the 
German interior exhibits at the St. Louis fair, 
particularly the stained woodwork, which was 
neither brown nor gray but seemed both in one. 
Most of the stains obtainable seem bold and crude 
in comparison. The woodwork in above room is 
as yet unstained. Should floor be stained same as 
woodwork? Is the color mentioned above at all 
suitable for the living-room? Rugs and curtains 
are to be bought. The living-room is well lighted 
— the dining-room is dark. A. W. L. 

We remember the German interiors at the World’s 
Fair, and the wonderful treatment of wood. The 
Germans and Austrians far excel us in that partic- 
ular, although our designers are making great strides 
inthestaining of woodwork. Should you use Aus- 
trian gray you will find it a simple matter to make a 
very harmonious interior. Green, blue, light golden 
brown, yellow and orange are attractive with it, 
provided great care is used in combining the colors 
If you use the same stain in the hall, living-room, 
and dining-room, we would advise one room — 
possibly the living-room —all in gray with green 
and blue in the curtains, rugs, ete.; green in the 
hall and a soft yellow in the dining-room. As you 
are using stains you are limited to plain tones. In 
the October House BeavtiFvut, 1904, you will find 
an article on the German rooms of the St. Louis 
Exposition, with a description of the color schemes. 





MISCELLANEOUS FURNITURE 


Will you kindly give suggestions for repapering 
walls and ceilings and painting woodwork for the 
following adjoining rooms? Living-room, high 
windows south and east, dining-room, windows 
south, kitchen, south and west. The living-room 
and dining-room are connected by an arch and both 
rooms have a door leading into the entrance hall. 
What would you suggest for the latter as to walls, 
woodwork, and furniture— would you use a rug 
here? The dining-room furniture is golden oak of 
very good quality so we cannot make a change yet. 
he rug is a dark green and red velvet. In the 
living-room we have a mahogany piano, piano bench, 
music cabinet, and corner chair; a weathered oak 
rocker, mission style, a large weathered oak library 
case filled with books, a folding spring couch with 
tapestry couch cover. The rest of the furniture 
is golden oak. Would you advise removing it to 






































WHY: 


CUnderfeed 
Furnace . f 


UR SELLING AGENTS —from Atlantic to 

Pacific seaboards —leaders wherever you find 
them—are enthusiastic advocates of the Underfeed 
Furnace. They know Underfeed users—They know what 
the Underfeed does—They know WHY the 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 















Saves One-Half to Two-Thirds of Coal Bills 











IUustration shows furnace with- 
Out casing, cut away to show how 
coal is forced up under fire, which 
burns on top. 











fire is on top. 


Here’s a case in point: W.L. DeGraff, of the DeGraff Hardware Co., who 
are our agents at Grand Rapids, Mich., replied to a recent inquiry as follows: 


** Why do we prefer to handle Peck- Williamson Underfeed Furnaces? 


“Briefly, because they give such univer- 
sal satisfaction. 

“tn the first place, they are a heavier and 
better made furnace than any we ever saw, and 
of course this means a longer life. 

“Second: Wherever we put one of these furnaces 

we have another recommen 

“Third: One-half to two-thirds saved in a winter’s coal bill 
is what counts now-a-days in selling furnaces, and this is what 
makes them an easy furnace to sell—in fact, we would not under- 
take to sellany other furnace but the Underfeed for this reason. 

“Foarth: The writer has used one of these furnaces for two 
winters and knows from experience that the farnace will do 
just what it is recommended to do. 
We can honestly say that the Underfeed Furnace is the best 
farnace on earth today.” 


COULD THERE BE HEARTIER COMMENDATION ? 


In the Underfeed Furnace chegfest slack yields as much clean, even 
heat as highest grade anthracite. 
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tion. 


Difference in costis yours. All the 


Smoke and gases must pass thru the flames and are 
consumed. That means more heat out of elements wested in other 
furnaces. Ashes are few and are removed by shaking grate bar as in 
ordinary furnaces. 

Heating plans and services of our Engineering Department are 
yours—ALL FREE. We'd be glad to send you a lot of letters— 
fac-simile testimonials which are a part of our Illustrated Under- 
feed Booklet. Write to-day, giving name of local dealer with whom 
you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO. 
357 West Fifth Street, . . 
Dealers should write for our Winning Summer Proposition 


Cincinnati, Ohio 




















THE HEALTH of yourself and family is in danger if 
you use most other refrigerators than The Monroe. 

Because The Monroe is the on/y solid porcelain refrig- 
erator. It can be kept thoroughly, spotiessly, germ- 
lessiy clean. 

Most other refrigerators have cracks and corners 
which cannot be cleaned. Here particles of food collect 
agd éreed germs by the militon. These germs get into 
your food and make it fotso, and the tamil y suffers—from 
no traceable cause. 

The Monroe Refrigerator has no cracks or sharp 
corners. The interior is made of one ftece of seamless 
forcelain ware an inch thick (construction patented), 
with every corner rounded. 

The Monroe can be sterilized and rendered germ- 
lessly clean in every part in an instant by simply wip- 









































ing it out with a cloth wrung from hot water. This 1s not 
true of most refrigerators—no matter what is claimed by 
the makers. 

This is why The Monroe is installed in the best flats 
and apartments, occupied by people who care—and why 
The anesa is found today in a large majority of the 
very best homes in the United States. 

And it's why you should have The Monroe in your home 
—for the sake of knowing your food is c/ean, and to pro- 
tect the family's health at the same time. So, in your 
own interest, read carefully our lsberail offer below : 
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60 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL | 


Lowest Factory Prices. We Pay the Freight 











MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., Statio 












Write today for The Monroe Catalog. Pick out the size 
and style refrigerator you wish to try, at the same time 
convince us in your own way that you are entitled to 
enjoy our trust and confidence and we'll sendit to you at 
once, all freight prepaid. You'll not be under any obli- 
gation to keepit unless you want to. When the refrig- 
erator comes, use it and testit in your own home in your 
own way for 60 days. Then decide whether you wish to 
keep it or not, Remember, all the risk and expense are 
ours, not yours. We could not afford to make this liberal 
ofter unless we fnew positively that you'd findevery claim 
true and would keep The Monroe after the trial was over. 
n N, Cincinnati, 0. 
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GURNEY HEATERS, measured by quality, economy 
and efficiency, are the standard of value. 

They are made of the best materials and by the highest 
grade of mechanical and engineering skill; constructed under 
these conditions, they are unequalled in durability. 

There is, also, complete combustion of fuel and no waste of 
heat units, thus insuring great economy. 

The GURNEY HEATER, made either for hot water or 
steam, distributes the heat evenly and with a certainty that 
gives complete satisfaction to the user. 

Easily installed in old or new buildings, they appeal to those 
who want to eliminate extra care, and waste, or who 
want greatest value for amount expended. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
GURNEY HEATER MBG. CO. 


188-200 Franklin St., Cor. Pearl St. BOSTON, MASS. 
New York Branch, 12 East 42nd Street 



























nother room? What additional furniture would 
rou advise? Would it be advisable to make 
change in the window draperies. I have one large 
window and two of the regular size in each room 
In the dining-room the curtains are cream net hung 
traight to the floor. They are pretty and of good 
juality and as they are a gift I must use them, 
\re they out of date? The rug in the living-room 

1 Wilton in tan and green. Would you advise 

plate rail in the dining-room and linoleum for the 
<itchen floor? Paper for the kitchen must not be 
ery light unless washable, as I must use soft coal 


the range. T. N. D, 

In the dining-room have your walls green and 
» woodwork stained brown. The curtains need 
t be changed. If you have very good old brass, 


ewter, or china we would advise a plate rail but not 
therwise. Carry your paper to the ceiling with 
brown wood cornice to connect the ceiling with 
he side wall. The ceiling should be a light tint of 
rreen. The living-room would better have the 
me woodwork, also vestibule. The side walls of 
ning-room might take a paper in two shades of 
reen with the same tint of ceiling as the dining. 
This would connect the two rooms and 
nit of the use of both rugs. 


T 


[he vestibule could have a rich shade of old gold 









ARTISTIC PRACTICAL HOUSES—A new bo: 
the latest designs of houses of i 
practical and skillful arrangements of floor plans and sh 
most expensive work in the suburban architecture of Am 
.000 to $10,000, complete and convenient, and y 





COLONIAL HOUSES showing perspe 
dences costing from $10,000 to $30,000. Price $ 
A separate volume containing ALL THE DES! 





rm ‘8. CHILD, ARCHITECT Room 615, 17 State Street 













ce, you will be dinthisnew book. Pr 


together with a selection of the most attractive illustrat 
“Colonial H \% 


‘ouses,” has also been prepared. Price $5 by express prepaid, Address 


showing n the walls. There is no objection to the curtains 
“th 1 now have. We would remove all golden oak 

ture and the tapestried lounge from the living- 
n and substitute oak stained to harmonize with 





- the kitchen wall use a russet alabastine. 











NEW YORK CITY Linoleum makes an excellent floor covering. 











BACK NUMBERS OF 


INDOORS AND OUT 














The Homebuilders’ Magazine, presenting large 
and small Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, Hunting 
and Guest Lodges, and other Modern Structures, 
with Plans and Estimates of cost. House Altering 
and Maintenance, Building Methods and Econ- 
omies, useful advice and suggestions given by 
experts. Gardening, Civic Art, Furnishing, Dec- 
orating and Collecting, Economics of House- 
keeping, etc. Each issue about 70 pages 10x 13 
inches. 


We have secured a small supply, and while it 
lasts we will send twenty-four numbers — express 
paid — for five dollars. Don’t delay. When this 
stock is gone, no ather copies can be had. 
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Reproductions of Exclusive English Models 
at Moderate Prices. 


The largest Collection of English Furniture 
in America. 





A. J. Crawford Co. 


251-255 Fifth Avenue - New York 
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EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 




















Womrath Brothers & Company 
116 E. 28th Street, New York City 

We are making our “‘Betsy Ross” rugs to harmo- 

nize with the color motif of your rooms. Send 

us samples of materials and we will make the rugs 

to carry out the general scheme. 


Write for particulars and prices 





FOR SALE—A few genuine pieces of old 
mahogany—and walnut. Address Drawer X, 
The House Beautiful Exchange, Republic 
Building, Chicago. 











WILLOWCRAFT FURNITURE 


We are manufacturers of 
finest quality French willow 
chairs, rockers, divans, swings 
and other pieces suitable for 
all the ao 

oneal Py use. Freight pre- 
’ RN Y paid to all points 
AOE east of the Missis- 
sippi River. Cata- 
logue mailed upon 
receipt of 25 cents, 
which will be re- 
funded if desired. 
WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 


P. O. BOX A. NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 















Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Do you want everything printed in the newspapers, magazines 
and trade press of the United States on any particular subject 
Send us your order, describing what you want us to clip, en 


close $3.00, and we will send you our service for one month, ma 
ing you daily or weekly al! clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
1326-1334 Republic Bidg., State and Adams Streets 
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is candle-lighted — but candles have to be 
trimmed —a real nuisance! They “gutter” 
and splutter; they flickerand flare; in a warm 
room they soften and bend; there is always 
danger of fire from burning shades. 


Twilight Candle Lamp 


looks exactly like a wax candle, but burns 
kerosene, gives a brighter but equally soft 
glowing light, requires no attention after once 
regulated, and can't set fire to shade. 

=; Odorless —Safe—Economical 
«= ¥ 


The ** candle" is the kerosene reservoir — of one piece 

{ nd can't leak; fits any candlestick. Burns five hours 
%/ with one filling, costs twenty times less than cancle light 
ae for same time. The light comes from miniature lamp, 
LJ with braided wick, glass chimney and holder for any 


hade, which entirely conceals lamp and making it look 
exactly ikea wax candle. Metal parts are nickel plated 
>) 


If your dealer cannot or will not furnish 00 
them, we will sead them on an absolute $ ! 





guarantee to refund your money if not en- 
tirely satisfactory. Price Cy* 


Per 
\4) = (mail or express charges prepaid). Pair 
I ated folder free, 


H. G. McPaddin & Co., 38 A Warren St., New York 
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CREOLE ANTIQUES 


have the reputation of being the finest ex- 
amples of the French and Spanish Colonial 
types known. We have made a specialty 
of this class of antique furniture for years. 

We are prepared in addition to furnish 
accurate and beautiful reproductions both 
in single pieces and in suites. 

Photographs and drawings of various 
types will be sent on request. 


R. L. SCHMIDT 


237-239 ROYAL STREET 


NEW ORLEANS 





LIMBERT’S 


HOLLAND DUTCH 
ARTS & CRAFTS 
FURNITURE 


modeled and constructed 
by Holland Dutch Arts 
and Craftsmen of recog- 
nized ability, who live and 
work in the proper en- 
vironment to get superior 
results. 

Made from our best 
native cabinet wood, 
White Oak, honestly put 
together in proper struc- 
tural lines, so it will last 
for generations. 

Write for 32 page book- 
let showing over 200 pieces of 
the best examples of ‘em and 
Crafts furniture, telling how. 


when and why it is made and 
how to procure it ata reason- 














able price. 


CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS AND HOLLAND 


MICHIGAN 
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HE better artist you are, the more im- 
portance you put on the materials you use, 
You choose your coler maker, brush 
maker, canvas maker with care because they 
are important factors in making your work 
permanent. 
Get Devoe and into your 
color box and they will aid you in getting the 
same high quality into your work. 


tubes brushes 











A full list of everything for the artist 
and art student sent on request. Ask 
your dealer or address Dept. F. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street 
Fulton and William Sts. 
1214 Grand Avenue 
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New York 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
READERS’ EXCHANGE 

FFERS to collectors and 

others the best opportun- 
ity in the country for secur- 
ing pieces of furniture, china, 
pewter, Sheffield Plate, Etc. 
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{ First Impressions Are Best 


\\ The entrance to your home gives your caller the impression of dignity and hospitality when 
WV its construction is honest and its design is in good taste. 








Are You Going to Build?} || 





We have secured a small supply of back 


numbers of Indoors and Out, “The 

Homebuilders’ Magazine” and while they 

lastt—we will send twenty-four issues, 

express paid, for Five Dollars. 
Hundreds of illustrations and plans of 

Dwelling Houses, Large and Small, representing 
a wide range of cost and adapted to varied 
sites, Climates, individual tastes of their owners 
and many other conditions. 

Formal Gardens providing a setting for the 
House and enhancing the Architecture. 

Interiors of Houses. Al! rooms of the House 
Individually Treated. Unique Rooms and 
Ingenious Arrangements. Furniture and 
Decoration. 

Special Types of Buildings, such as Farmsteads, 
Studios, Private Chapels, Garages and Stables, 
Chauffeurs’ and Coachmen’s Quarters, Green- 
houses and Gardener's Cottages, Orangeries, 
Squash Courts, and Riding Courts, Bowling 
Alleys, Water Towers, Boathouses, Children’s 
Playhouses, Guest Lodges, Swimming Pools 
and Bath-houses, Summer and Tea Houses, etc. 


Twenty-four numbers, express paid for $5.00 
Send at Once, Before the Supply is Exhausted 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO. 
Republic Bldg., Chicago 











Morgan Doors 


make most impressive entrances. Not only are they designed correctly according to the best ideas in doors, but they 
are built honestly from the best grade of hard wood and by workmen who know how to make good doors. 

Morgan Doors are all stamped “Morgan” which is a guarantee—one we stand by—to replace any Morgan Door if 
it fails to give satisfaction. They are guaranteed not to crack, warp, or shrink. 

“Morgan Doors are made in all architectural styles, mission, chateau, empire, colonial, etc., and for inside or 
outside use. 


“The Door Beautiful” Book Free 5372 soi ea eee sions oF hie besutitul 
Morgan Company, Dept. E Oshkosh, Wis. 


Distributed by Morgan Sash & Door Co., Chicago, Ill. Morgan Company. Oshkosh, Wis. Morgan Company Baltimore, Md 














Will You Represent The House Beautiful? 


E want a reliable, energetic young tvoman or young man in each town to act as our 

agent. We pay the largest commission and have the best proposition ever made 

by any magazine. You know The House Beautiful. You know that it appeals to 

intelligent people with homes. We are making special inducements to get new 

subscribers at this time. Will you join our staff? You can easily make $5.00 a day. 
Write us at once, giving references. Address 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


The House Beautiful, Republic Building, Chicago 
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For Vacation Travels or Hom 


Sealed ink tight, to carry in any position 
in purse, trunk, travelling-bag or pocket 
You always want to write, 
ling or shopping. When aw 
spot and write to your heart’s 
porch or by the window and write : ntly 
Watermatis ‘ideal Fountain Per 


Saf t 
bearing the well-known guarante¢ 
and all other writing requirement 
bag, to be carried anywhere and 
down, right side up, sideways, 
of the hamper on the automobilk 
spill, the parts won’t break and t clog. 
Time and Memory are two of our most 
precious and most fleeting possessions 
Don’t waste one and strain the other 
Purchase one cf these pens t It 
for a whole lifetime. 
Fitted with the Spoon-Fe 
known Waterman’s Ideal qualit 
in a very convenient manner t 
not in use, to effectively seal t! 
Ask your dealer to show you 
Waterman’s Ideal Safety Fountain Pen 
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THE HALL 


By ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 


livable room or a mere thoroughfare 

into the house, through the 

house, along a side or 
across the front of the house, low- 
ceilinged or lofty,—how shall the 
hall be designed ? 

Entrance-hall, stair-hall, re- 
ception-hall, living-hall, or just 

in “hall,’”’— what shall we call 
it, and how shall we use it after we 
have built it and furnished it? 

A detailed consideration of 
each type—its advantages and its 
shortcomings—may help to settle 
the question. In the average 
American house, convenience, 
comfort, and a certain economy 
of arrangement are and always 
will be sought in planning and in 
proportioning the various spaces 
one to another. 

Hence, in the average house, 
certain reasonable and modest di- 
mensions are imposed upon the 
hall and its adjuncts, which can 
only be exceeded without absurd extravagance when the hall and 
living-room are combined in one apartment, after the manner of 
the old English baronial mansions on a very small scale. Certain 
conditions often favor this arrangement. A mild or warm climate, 
the informality of temporary summer life in the woods, mountains, 
or sea air, all justify the living-hall, where, in its dual function of 
lounging or common room and central thoroughfare, its lack of 
coziness or privacy from frequent intrusion is supplemented by 
other rooms, ample verandas, ad much outdoor living. 

But here in the north we demand a goodly sense of warmth, 
of seclusion, and cozy comfort in our living-rooms. We must build 
against icy winds and drifting snow. The hall must serve as a 
buffer against the cold, stormy outer world, and with the staircase 
it must be somewhat closed away from the inner sanctuary of the 
house. Yet in no case should it be mean or cramped, or lacking in 
an expression of welcome to inner comfort in the room beyond. 
Even in the little house this expression can be given to the modest 
hall and the simple staircase. 

In the great country house the hall may well and often does 
expand to such monumental proportions as to be the dominant 
feature of the plan—a fit scene and setting for the assemblage and 
movement of brilliant social gatherings. Between these two ex- 
tremes may be found halls of every size and type—sometimes too 
small and cramped, but more often too vainly striving for a doubt- 
ful effect, and merely wasting space which, if available elsewhere, 
would be more useful and quite as effective. 

The average house is planned to-day for certain uncertainties 
of coming years. Those fortunate ones who are able to build early 
in married life must provide for a future family uncertain as to 
number. For a daughter or daughters better and more special 
gees must be made than in planning the house for boys, and 
or either the changes in individual needs as they grow from infancy 
to maturity must be forestalled, at least in some degree. 


| ARGE or small, long or square, a 


Large hall serving as common 
Turner Powell. F. R. L. B. 
by the high-backed settle. 





room in an English Shooting Lodge, designed by E. 
. A. The room is protected from the entry and stairs 
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The combined living-room-hall, for a 
time so popular and still in no little favor, 
is a discouragement to the un- 
censored and never closely chap- 
eroned courtship of the American 
youth and maid. It is too public. 
It lacks the right atmosphere. It 
has even been said by a recent 
popular magazine writer that the 
living-hall is a prime cause of the 
modern decadence of marriage, or 
at least early marriage, among the 
well-to-do. But all that aside, it 
can never have the “‘homy’”’ feel- 
ing of a real living-room. In the 
south, in California, or wherever 
home life is in the main summer- 
life or outdoor life, deep shady 
verandas furnished and used as 
veritable living-rooms so supple- 
ment the interior living apart- 
ments that a living-hall is entirely 
good and proper as the hub of the 
plan. 

The hall of the typical old- 
fashioned southern house is a 
straight, broad passage through the house, open at both ends, the 
staircase at the rear, and although scarcely a living-hall, it is a 
much used sitting-place for the sake of the freely passing draughts 
so grateful in southern climes. This colonial type of hall, with 
variations, is almost bound to characterize the average house of 
formal balanced plan. It is so familiar that it has scarcely seemed 
worth while to picture it here. 





An entrance-hali along the front of a house designed by Chapman & Fraser. The 
outside exposure, long leather-cushioned seats, vaulted ceiling, and Moravian tiled 
floor are effective and unusual features. 
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Hall in a house at Darmstadt, by Prof. Josef M. Olbrich. A modern German house 
showing a broad and dignified and lofty architectural treatment, enriched by 
mural paintings, and somewhat marred by the hard oblique lines of “seces- 
sionist” furniture. 


The opposite type of hall, either parallel with the length of the 
house along the entrance front or along the rear, with a short enter 
ing hall at right angles to it,is possible only with a comparatively long 





Entrance-hall at Cheyne Walk. Chelsea. C. R. Ashbee, Architect. The severely 
simple woodwork serves as a foil to the mural paintings which decorate the friez« 


narrow plan, entered broadside. Such a hall may always be con 


paratively light and cheerful, particularly if on the entrance sid ssa tik is Sena ah Te 

with the stairs running back into the plan or on the outside at on Butler. The woo 
~ : ee -_ ’ ' frieze, by ed D 

end. Sometimes it is divided, after a common and excellent Englis! Peacock.” The 
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into two more or less distinct and separate 
| parts—the hall proper, or “entrance-hal] ” 
or “stair-hall.” This separation, or rather 
makes a quieter and more satisfying archj- 














try House. E. Guy Dawber, Architect. The staircase 
thoroughfare, which has a red tiled floor and heavy 


ways possible where there is lack of 
rising lines of the average staircase, 
re by a parallel railing, and often a 





Wood, Staffordshire, designed by J. Crouch and E. 
oak slightly darkened, waxed and polished. The 
illustrates a hunting scene and “The Feast of the 
ends to an upper gallery overlooking the hall. 
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ramped wainscot beside, are rather unquiet and disturbing. The 
more they can be subordinated by simple and natural means, the 
better. Of course a grand staircase, with balanced bilaterally 
symmetri ral flights and a colonnaded or arcaded screen, is always 
effective and sufficiently quiet—if its details be carefully managed. 

It is in the smaller and unpretentious house that a quiet, inter- 
esting treatment of entrance-hall and stairs becomes really difficult 
and is seldom found. As a rule, too much dependence is placed 
upon petty details, particularly in the matter of stair-railings and 
newel-posts, and not effort enough made to plan an essentially quiet, 
simple scheme of well-related parts,—well related for convenience, 
well related for architectural effect. 

The first necessary adjunct for the hall is a place for hats and 
coats. A toilet-room or even a simple lavatory is a comparative 
juxury in the average home. Where both coat-room and lavatory 
are provided, they should be arranged for practically independent 
use. That is to say, they should not be so combined or related as 
to interfere with their independent use. As for a vestibule, it is 
not always an essential adjunct of the hall. In severe climates, or 
where an entrance is exposed to the coldest winds and most fre- 





House at Hubbard Woods, Ill. View of stair-hall and staircase from the hall proper, 
which forms a wide thoroughfare across the house, as shown by the accompany- 
ing floor plans. The simple vaulted treatment is unusual and the avoidance of 
dust-catching balusters, which are replaced by plastered surfaces, is in the in- 
terest of easy housekeeping. 


quent winter storms, a vestibule is always good and often necessary. 
A living-hall always needs its protection where there is a cold winter 
season. Sometimes an otherwise excellent plan fails to lend itself 
easily to the provision of a permanent vestibule. Except in the 
case of a very large and ambitious house, a temporary portable 
sectioned storm-vestibule—largely of glass— is always a good, prac- 
tical solution of the difficulty which offers the advantage of no vesti- 
bule at all during warm weather. When there is a permanent ves- 
tibule, however, this advantage can also be enjoyed to a degree by 
removing and storing away for the summer the inner vestibule door 
ordoors. A roomy vestibule may sometimes serve nicely as a place 
for coats and wraps if a deep built-in wardrobe is provided for this 
purpose. A woman sometimes likes to take a last glance at herself 
as she goes out and there is no better place for a mirror than a 
side wall of the vestibule. There are, it is ‘true, decided possibilities 
in the use of mirrors in the hall best understood by the French. 
Mirrors are not much in vogue to-day among Anglo-Saxon people for 
fooms that are to be lived in every day. We are doubtless vain 
enough, but prefer not to see ourselves too often as others see us. 
In the large suburban or country house, a small telephone room 
or cabinet off the entrance-hall or stair-hall is a great convenience, 
and should be provided where possible. A space less than three 
feet square will do at a pinch—preferably against an outer wall for 
direct light and ventilation. The door should be self-closing. A 


low desk or counter for an instrument of the office “extension” or 


desk type with a low chair or stool is the proper equipment. 








A comfortable stair-hall in the house of No. 4 West St. Ives Street, Indianapolis. 
The stair windows in the rear wall afford ample light. A short entrance-hall 
from the south front door is at right angles to the broad stair-hall opposite foot 
of staircase. A small reception-room opens into both halls. 


Sometimes—particularly where there is but one instrument on the 
first floor—a convenient place for the telephone is in the passage 
or rear hall-off the main hall and easily accessible from the kitchen 
or servants’ hall, as well as from the principal rooms. 

The entrance-hall, when of good size and not used as a living- 
room, is often called the “‘reception-hall,”’ and if sufficiently sepa- 











LIVING ROOM 
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First-floor plan of our house at River Forest, showing hall so separated from en- 
closed staircase as to serve as a livable reception-room. The vestibule and coat- 
room are large for so small a house, and are floored with red quarry tiles. A 
portiere closes the foot of the stairs in cold weather, keeping the lower rooms 
warm at night. The four-foot opening to living-room insures privacy, but does 
not interfere with dancers making the circuit of the three rooms. 
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Second-floor of same, showing how a narrow corridor is relieved by an outside 
alcove which contains a drawing-table, and serves as an upstairs study handy to 
the owner's bedroom. ‘ 
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First-floor 5 ay of house at Hubbard Woods, showing halls illustrated by photo- 
graph. e main hall commands a charming vista in each direction. 
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Second-floor plan, showing economy of upper hall and corridor space, particularly 
closed to give privacy to owner’s bath and communication between two 
rooms. 
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Plan of a large country; 
hall. The music-room, which also serves as a reception-room, forms with the 
hall a thoroughfare to the broad brick-paved terrace overlooking the lake, 
view of which meets the eye immediately upon entering. The telephone-room 
and coat-room adjoining the vestibule have outside light. There is also a liberal 
coat-room and a toilet-room under main stairs. Front door is easily accessible 
through halls and short passage from maids’ dining-room. 


house at Lake Forest, Ill., showing separate hall and stair. 


rate from the stairs 
well in the home ' 
visitors. Where 


and comfortably furnished, it may serve very 
ere formal or business callers are infrequent 
eparate reception-room is provided, however 
small it may be, the hall may well be of more modest dimensions, 
particularly if, as is usual in American homes, the reception-room 
is adjacent to the entrance or directly opposite and opening wide 
to the hall. 

As for the relation of the hall to the living-room, there should be, 
in the writer’s opinion, a more decided separation of the two than 
one usually finds to-day. A connecting opening seven or eight feet 
wide—possibly more— with columns at either side (a favorite mod- 
ern arrangement), tends to destroy the proper privacy of the living- 
room, and only a very stuffy little hall demands such an apparent 
enlargement at the expense of inner comfort. 

Closely related to the present topic is that of upstair corridors 
and passages. In the long, rambling country house a broad, out- 
side corridor or gallery with nearly all the bedrooms at one side, 
is a very delightful arrangement seldom attainable for reasons of 
economy of space, which is usually a prime consideration even in 
some rather large and expensive houses. In the latter a corridor 
of any considerable length should be five or six feet wide. In the 
smaller average house a short length of corridor may be squeezed to 
a width a trifle over three feet. Where a wide outside corridor can 
be managed, spaces under the windows or against the opposite walls 
may be particularly utilized for built-in wardrobes, linen-cases, seats, 
ete. In planning the “circulation” of a house, there is, as in every 
other feature, ample chance for nicely balancing the demand of en- 
forced economy and the demands of beauty which require always a 
certain liberty of effect as opposed to that which seems at least to 
be mean and cramped. The hall should always be planned with 


a rather generous economy. 
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SECOND‘ FLOOR: PLA 





Second floor of above, showing economy of hall space without cramping. | The 
servants’ rooms being over one end in the attic, the second floor is slightly 
lower below them to give ample height under the roof. An incline joins the 
two hall and corridor levels more safely than a step. 
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Y house was completed in August, 

1901. It was according to my 

own ideas; what a grand luxury 

it was to be one’s own client! Yes, 

the house was perfect, internally; but a 

dreary, dusty waste of hot yellow clay framed 
the outside. 

It was disheartening to look at the well- 
kept grounds of my neighbors; but it was 
stimulating too. We are accustomed to 
abuse our clients when they stop short at 
the completed house, and neglect to carry 
out our elaborate and expensive landscape 
ideas; but I suddenly had a strange sym- 
pathy for such. After building and fur- 
nishing, with a wedding trip added, there 
didn’t seem to be anything left for land- 
scape work! However, I tore away the old 
pickets and ran a light wire fence all around; 
the three brick posts had been included in the 
contract for the house. 

Then I went at my lawn. There was 
very little top-soil; but I smoothed off the 
yellow clay, and sowed it thickly with white 
clover, lawn grass, and bone dust. By cold 
weather I had a very respectable sod. 

Next spring I set out an osage-orange 
hedge along my side line. I wish now it 
had been privet, for the San José scale is 
giving me rather strenuous time; and I feel 
like betting on the scale in the long run. 

Then I set out some flowering shrubs; 
Weigelia, Forsythia, Pirus Japonica, Iris, 
Roses, Kalmia, etc.; with some 
vines at the porch posts, and two 
Norway maples on the street. 
That finished my front yard to 
my satisfaction. 

But the front yard is never a 
garden: it cannot be; a re- 
ception-room, a parlor, perhaps; 
but a true garden is library and 
living-room. So next year I 
turned to my back yard to get 
the privacy needed for my read- 
ing-room of nature stories. 

There was a large old apple- 
tree in the rear of the yard (and 
a baby in the house). The walk 
was laid out, using this tree as an 
axis; half of the circle was edged 
with brick (three courses high), 
and filled with white river sand. 
It is a platitude that a garden 
should be a place of joy for all; 
but sometimes it is necessary to 
repeat platitudes. That sand pile 
as caused more happiness than 
all the rest of the garden. The 
tree shades it; the bricks keep 
the sand in place. 

Box cuttings were set out all 
along the walk in early spring; 
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By William Draper Brinckle, Architect 


but oh, how maddeningly slow they are! 
Cuttings cost nothing, it is true, and large 
plants are very, very expensive; you can se- 
lect time or money, which ever you wish. 

Next year I laid out the garden proper. 

The diamond-shaped walks were bordered 
with dwarf nasturtiums, and the garden was 
framed with thesame. I know nothing more 
satisfactory; from April to late October, there 
is a constant riot of color; and the seed cost 
seventy-five cents. 

But a garden without some central feature 
is as hopeless as a climaxless story. I built 


a summer-house. (Page 54.) Some telephone 
poles had fallen during a sleet storm, di- 








rectly across my yard. The company 
intimated that if I would take ’em, they 
would call it square. I did take ’em; they 
made me four famous corner posts; set on 
flat stones to prevent rolling. The rest of 
the framework was three-by-four-inch rough 
hemlock studding, with an open slat roof of 
one-by-six-inch fence boards. The rafters arc 
built in truss shape, to stiffen the structure. 
There is no paint; everything has turned a 
silver-gray. 

The floor is paved with bricks, laid in sand; 
and a solid brick table with stone top occu- 
pies the center. 

Some one has said that a garden without 
water is like a face without eyes; a blind 
garden didn’t appeal to me. 

So a small sheet-iron tank (a half-barrel 
would have done just as well) was set at the 
apex of two paths; the ground is rather low 
just there, and all the surface rain-water 
runs into the tank. Cat-tails and frogs en- 
joy themselves; a little kerosene keeps 
down the mosquitoes; and the water never 
seems stagnant, somehow. 

A few old-fashioned annuals and peren- 
nials are massed in the beds,— mullein pinks, 
scarlet sage, balsam, zinnias, and so on. 
Along the walk which leads to the garage, 
all sorts of roses and hardy shrubs are planted. 
A grape-arbor completes the work. 

Now as to the expense: aside from grass- 
cutting, five dollars a year represents the 
extreme outlay. I built the sum- 
mer-house and the grape-arbor 
myself, in odd times; and most 
of the planting I did too. The 
maple and cherry trees I took 
up from a thicket of brush on 
a neglected suburban street; the 
peach-trees came from the same 
place. (They bear good fruit, 
too, as it happens.) The old ap- 
ple and pear trees were already 
on the lot. The walnuts I raised 
from seed. As to the flowers 
—a few cents paid for the first 
lot of seeds, and now it is a won- 
derful pleasure to raise flowers, 
year after year, with “home 
saved” seed. 

The grapes I bought, also 
some of my shrubbery; though 
quite a few of my bushes I have 
“layered” from my friends’ gar- 
dens; the roses are nearly all 
grown from slips, under glass 
bottles. The box also is grown 
from slips. The honeysuckle for 
the fences came from the nearest 
roadside. 

The front walks are concrete; 
but all the garden walks are coal 
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ashes from my own furnaces, and they 
serve better than anything else. A week 
or so after they are laid, rake them down, to 
get out the clinkers; then give them another 
raking in a month or two, and you will 
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agree with me that no other walk ear 
compare with this,—dry, firm, smoot] 


elastic, permanent, not affected by frost 
or hard rains, costing nothing, yet ver 
pleasing in tone. But don’t judge ashes 
when first laid——then they are dusty 
humpy, insecure, and altogether nasty 

This is my garden. It isn’t Levens H 
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Mount Vernon; but I am sure neither 
Beaumont nor George Washington ever took 
iore pleasure in their elaborate outlay than 
| have taken in my little home-made bit of 


lowers. 
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HE house which we have selected 
for our home is one of a type built 
about twenty-five years ago. The 
exterior is not beautiful, but has a 
substantial, well-built air, and a certain 
dignity. The rooms are large, with high ceil- 
ings, and the woodwork is plain and well 
adapted to receive white paint. These rooms 
particularly appealed to us in selecting this 
house, as we thought, when redecorated, they 
would make a more appropriate background 
for our furniture than those in many more 
recently built houses, where so much stained 
woodwork is used. 

The only changes we made in the arrange- 
ment of the house were to cut a large opening 
between the living-room and the dining-room, 
and to change the vertical window in the 
dining-room into a horizontal casement 
window. This latter change was necessary 
on account of the size of the sideboard, 
which had it been put on the other wall would 
have made the room too narrow. Both 
changes added greatly to the attractiveness 
of the rooms, as we now get the light in both 
of them from two directions all day. 
The rooms seem to be nearly twice as 
light as before, and the dining-room, 
which is the small room of the house, ap- 
pears larger. 

Our furniture consists of old mahogany 
pieces, the majority of which have been 
handed down in our family, others we have 
picked up in various places. It had to be 
refinished, and we have found the cost of 
such furniture about equal to that of well- 
built modern furniture. This style of furni- 
ture makes a particular appeal to us, and 
while admitting the merits ot Mission and 
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kindred types, we firmly believe that for 


beauty of line and elegance this furniture 


is far superior. We like the high rooms and 
dignified atmosphere of the period styles 


and in a small way have tried to live up to 


our ideals. 

The drawing-room we planned to have 
formal in character. Here there is a clear 
cream-white marble. The woodwork 
enameled ivory-white. The floors through 
out this floor are stained and varnished 
dark mahogany. On the walls is a gray 
paper in a trellis design, the very con 
ventionalized figure in which suggests an 
unfolding flower on the order of a crocus 
Over this runs an almost invisible figure in old 
pink, which gives the paper a warm tint; i 
the shadows it has almost a lavander tone 
The paper is carried to the ceiling and fin 
ished with a white molding, and the ceiling 
also is white. Out of our furniture, we choss« 


for this room that following the Hepplewhite 


models. The chairs are covered with an old 
rose pink brocade,and the divan with a plain 
velours of the same shade, the carpet, a plait 
velvet one, and the curtains of silk, are th: 
same color. On the w: are several old 






prints and a Braun photograph. Above the 
mantel is a long mirror framed in gold, and 


before this stands a bust of Hermes, whicl 
has been tinted a warm ivory. 

The living-room is different in character, 
and is truly a very livable room. On the 
wall is a yellowish brown paper, with the 
ceiling tinted in a lighter tone. On the 
floor we have a dark blue-green Scotch 


ME 


ngrain rug, called a Caledon, I believe, plain 
with the exception of a very simple border in 
different tones of green. The furniture in 
his room is American Empire. The daven- 
port is upholstered in plain green velvet, 
nd the chairs in tapestry, the predomi- 
nating tones in which are the same as those 
the carpet. On the walls are some photo- 
rraphs of favorite pictures, and a Guerin 
print which has in it the tones of the carpet 
the foreground, and in the sky those of the 
valls. All the pictures are framed in plain 
uhogany moldings. 
The dining-room opens from this room. 
On account of its size we have treated this 
om more like a_breakfast-room. The 
wer part of the walls are covered with a 
't blue-green silk fiber paper. Above the 
late-rail is a quaint paper with a white 
ekground, over which spread boughs 
ipporting peacocks in their natural colors. 
hese boughs bear also among their green 
ives odd flowers of old-fashioned pinks and 
suves, all growing out of the same stalk 
perfect harmony. Also here and there 
re small bluebirds. On the plate-rail are a 
w old plates in blue and green, also some 
ndlesticks and pewter pots. 
In a great many ways this house is not all 
we would wish, but we think that it 
ows some of the thought and care which 
ve been bestowed upon it. It has been 
constant pleasure tous. We have had the 
rious pieces done over one at a time, and 
ided to them now and again. We have 
med to avoid any museum-like atmosphere; 
use that restraint in pictures and orna- 
ents which has so often been recom- 
ended in THe House BEAUTIFUL. 




















Drawing-room with Hepplewhite Furniture 














Another View of the Drawing-room Living-room in American Empire 
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Designed by William Northrop Dudley, Payson Park, Way 
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ms his own home, he may be said to be 
Misunderstandings cannot arise, and 

ippear to be under ideal conditions. 
ng at Payson Park, Waverley, Massachusetts, Mr. 
luced an admirable design for an all-the-year- 
e width of the house gives an opportunity for 
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COLOR IN RELATION TO WALLS 


ALL treatment is closely allied to 
color, and cannot well be separated 
from it. On the choice of color 
often turns the success or failure of a house. Small 

rooms have been made to appear larger and dark rooms 
lighter by a judicious wall covering. Before the decoration of 
groom, either by plain or figured treatment, is determined, 
the architectural features must be taken into consideration; 
whether the room has a wainscot or merely a baseboard, whether 
there is a wooden cornice, finally whether the doors and windows 
are so constructed that certain treatments are prohibitive. The 
historical tradition in regard to the interior of our houses is sel- 
dom considered to-day. If it were we would treat our wall as an 
order and insist on the classic divisions. The dado, intermediate 
wall space, frieze, and cornice are survivals of the old idea that 
the interior wall must be treated with the same architectural bal- 
ance and symmetry that was once accorded the exterior. In 
other words, the wall of a room must embody or at least suggest 
the divisions of a column with base, pedestal, shaft, capital, etc. 
If we were writing a history of wall decoration it would be inter- 
esting to note this development from Greek and Roman times, 
through its various phases, down to the mid-nineteenth century, 
when the dado and the frieze were a part of every wall-paper pattern. 
The Greeks and Romans used stone and marble for an interior 
finish; later stucco and wood formed the interior walls, next tap- 
estry combined with wood, and finally wall-paper. The paper 
dado was a substitute for the early base of marble and the later 
base of wood. 

There are theoretical decorators who still make a strong plea 
for a more architectural division of walls, those who insist that 
there should always be a strong supporting base, that the cornice 
should appear to be supported, if not by columns or pilasters, 
which would be the ideal way, by something. 

The paper dado, often made to look like marble or wood, was 
a tremendous sham. It was darker than the paper used above, 
and looked more solid,—that was all; even when strips of paper 
suggesting wood or marble were used vertically at the corners of 
the room nothing was gained architecturally. A later taste dis- 
carded the dado, found the frieze ugly, and went to the extreme 
of papering the side wall from baseboard to cornice with one pat- 
tern, using a plain ceiling in place of a figured ceiling paper. 

The very modern room has a truer architectural feeling, but 
it is due to the architect, not the decorator, which is quite as it 
should be. It is not the decorator’s mission to keep the walls in 
place, nor to prevent the ceiling of the room from looking as though 
it would tumble down on the heads of the occupants. The dec- 
orator was out of his field when he was trying to hold the room 
together by means of a dado. 

The architect of to-day uses wood as it was made to be used,— 
as a structural part of the room. We are speaking now of the 
trim of the room, of the exposed woodwork. Possibly architects 
of the middle of the nineteenth century shirked their duties, and 
threw the responsibility on the decorator, who in turn fell back 
on the wall-paper manufacturer. 

In half-timbered houses, in houses of rough-cast, where the 
interior trim is flat, with few or no moldings, and where the furni- 
ture is designed to correspond with the style of the room, stained 
plaster is very satisfactory as a wall finish. Plaster in its natural 
state is also sometimes very effective. The stains should, we be- 
lieve, be rather neutral. If deep greens and browns are desired, 
they should be obtained by other methods. Moss-green, browns 
if not too deep, yellows—not pumpkin shades—are admirable in 
plaster. Very good neutral effects are obtained by burlaps and 
canvas, in their natural colorings, but here again a fine harmony 
must be obtained. 

The neutral wall undoubtedly has its place, but so has the one 
of stronger tone, and this quite apart from the question of a plain 
or figured surface. In a room where all the accessories have not 
been carefully planned, where old furniture is combined with new 
woodwork, or vice versa, a neutral wall often becomes flat and in- 
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sipid. A stronger color is needed to preserve 
harmony. This may be plain, two-toned, or 
figured. Libraries and living-rooms need 
quiet tones, producing a restful atmosphere. If the wall is to be 
a background for pictures, it should be plain in effect. If it is 
to be a decoration in itself, it can carry a bold design and com- 
bine several colors. This does not necessarily mean a riot of color; 
a figured paper can be very restful, also a plain paper in a harsh 
tone can be very irritating. In rooms with white paint, partic- 
ularly those designed on strictly colonial lines, figured papers are 
recommended in all the main rooms of the house, save possi- 
bly the library or living-room. In numerous illustrations we have 
shown the use of figured papers in connection with white paint and 
mahogany furniture. In many houses old landscape patterns 
have been revived with very satisfactory results, and when well 
chosen they make an ideal setting for things colonial giving an 
old time atmosphere. Emphasis should be placed on the 
necessity of a reserved scheme of furnishing with highly figured 
walls, and of the greater latitude permissible where plain walls 
are used. 

Plain ceilings, except in rooms where the decorative scheme 
necessitates a figured treatment, will be found the safest rule to 
follow. Many period schemes require a decorated ceiling, but the 
average house is marred by them. A long-established rule is, 
that the decoration of any room should grow lighter as it ascends. 
In the usual room a plain ceiling lighter than the walls is recom- 
mended, of the same tone as the walls or one closely related to it. 
A white ceiling is generally best where the woodwork is colonial 
white. A white ceiling is also effective in a room with a dark trim, 
provided a wall-paper is used where the background is white, or 
where white appears to a considerable extent in the treatment of 
the room. A glaring white ceiling with dark woodwork and a 
strongly toned wall would be absolutely jarring. Where a neutral 
tone is used for the side wall it may be repeated over the ceiling 
or lightened as preference dictates. A strong ceiling color at vari- 
ance with the side walls is to be avoided, or any other treatment 
which calls attention to the ceiling at the expense of the rest of 
the room. A yellow ceiling, if not too bright, is sometimes won- 
derfully effectiye, but it must be closely related to side wall, and 
yellow must be used in the furnishing in order to preserve harmony. 

Color plays an important part in our comfort, pleasure, and 
health. It is a powerful agent, seldom receiving the consideration 
it merits, else there would be fewer homes where its laws are dis- 
regarded. Color treatment is an extensive subject, and presents 
so many phases, and is governed by so many personal likes and 
dislikes, that few hard-and-fast rules can be made. 

It is well to know the laws of color harmony, both contrasting 
and analogous, but not, we believe, to be bound too closely by 
them. Our rooms are not spectrums. Unconsciously we are 
pleased by the combination of blue and orange, and by certain 
shades of red with green, without thinking whether they are com- 
plementary or not. A primary color when combined with its 
secondary forms a harmony of contrast. So in combining blue 
with orange, red with green, and yellow with violet, we are follow- 
ing the complementary laws of the spectrum. But in some rooms 
we find that pure yellow is what we wish to use with blue, that we 
prefer orange with green rather than its complement red, or that 
with violet and its sister shade lavender we wish to unite green 
instead of yellow. 

In the brown room we notice that green produces an agreeable 
effect, particularly when enlivened by yellow or orange. This is a 
combination found in nature, and is analogous rather than com- 
plementary. In most rooms analogous color schemes are more 
satisfying than those based on contrasting colors. 

Everybody knows that the three primary colors of the spectrum 
are blue, red, and yellow, and that the secondary colors are formed 
by combining two primaries; thus red and yellow make orange; blue 
and yellow, green; and blue and red, violet. The complementary 
color of red is green, because no red enters into the composition of 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Designed for William Flinn, Esq., 


N the building of bungalows and cottages, architects often have 
more interesting problems than when a more important com 
mission is in hand. Big houses must proceed on definite lines 
with a close adherence to style, but your bungalow or cot 

tage needs scarcely more than a well-pitched roof, a big chimney 
and a porch. 

In the cottage designed by MacClure and Spahr for William Flinn 
Esq., the long, low roof recalls the old Dutch farm-houses of Flat 
bush and Manhattan. There is no lack of ‘‘style,’”’ but it is style 
with a goodly infusion of individuality, all attributable to the roo! 
which, with its very picturesque dormer, removes it from the old 
Dutch type it so agreeably recalls. 

This cottage is not small. Its living-room is 28 by 20, its dining- 
room 16 by 16, and the service part of the house most commodious 
It is larger than many dwellings built on more conventional lines 
yet holds to the cottage idea. Its repose is one of its chief charms 
its sturdy simplicity another. The long unbroken roof lines are 
responsible for the first characteristic, and the general treatment o 
the facade for the second. Dutch comfort and ‘“‘homyness” are ex- 
pressed in every line of the exterior. 
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. interio1 1n arrangement of which even the most com- 
bly housed ] n never dreamed. 


It is essentially modern in 
the simple, sturdy note promised by the 
, the roof, and the wide veranda. The 
om |} { ntrances, one from the enclosed porch in the 
1 one fror veranda. The hall problem, it will be seen, 
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n easily by eliminating it altogether as an entrance 


dining pens from the living-room, and is of generous 
1s. cont the beams of the living-room ceiling and the 


flat wor \s in most very modern interiors, the trim 


it moldit nd forms one of the chief decorative features 
om ity of such woodwork is not only its strong 
tural chai ut its decorative quality as well. When used 
tior ‘ll-designed fireplace and walls of stained 

t gives te m all it needs in the way of decorative treat- 
niture, if well selected, completes the room, 
factory result is obtained. This is a 
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idvance o interior of a decade ago, with its low sur- 
ts Many n ;, and its insignificant mantel. 
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The big living- 
room of this “farm 
cottage,” as it is 
designated, is fur- 
nished in compliance 
with its structural re- 
quirements. The big 
hearth, the well- 
chosen rugs and fur- 
niture, and the few 
harmonious acces- 
gsories show that its 
requirements are well 
understood. 

The service part of 
the house, which is 
located entirely on 
the ground floor in a 
separate wing, makes 
a strong appeal on 
the ground of con- 
venience. Time and 
labor are reduced to 
a minimum, and the 
problem of providing 
comfortable and ac- 
cessible quarters has 
been solved at no ex- 
pense of architectural 
beauty. 

Joy Wheeler Dow, 
in writing of modern 
colonial adaptations, 
says: “‘Never copy your neighbor’s house, 
nor his stable, nor his grounds, nor anything 
architectural that is his. His house is sup- 
posed to be a complete architectural develop- 
ment up to and including this year of grace, 
and cannot be further amplified at this time, 
no matter how faulty a development it is con- 
ceded tobe. Or it may be a very successful 
one, in which case it should inspire you with 
the ambition to acquit yourself as creditably 





Living-room Looking Toward the Dining-room 


upon other lines of thought. Remember that 
you are a chosen historian about to publish a 
little history in blocks. Consult modern 
work, as it may serve to suggest to you the 
course of study to be pursued; as it may 
establish a standard of merit you are to at- 
tain; as it illustrates the modus operandi of 
the house-builder’s craft; and lastly, as it 
shows you the mistakes you are to avoid; 
but do not copy it—that is architectural 


plagiarism. Find 
the historical ma- 
terialsfrom the works 
of the generations of 
builders who have 
preceded you. Ex- 
amine the original 
documents and me- 
moirs for yourself. 
Then select the things 
that charity approves 
of —that the love for 
your fellow-beings 
compels you to ad- 
mire in the work of 
an age that has com- 
pletely gone by, and 
is, therefore, suscep- 
tible of reincarnation 
through modern ex- 
pression. ”’ 

The Flinn cottage 
embodies the simpli- 
city of the old farm- 
houses of New York 
and the gambrel- 
roofed homesteads of 
New England. It 
unites the best of 
several old types with 
the best of the new, 
and would meet with 
Mr. Dow’s approval. 

As an interesting problem, such a cottage 
holds great possibilities, affording oppor- 
tunities, as we have said, which are sometimes 
absent in houses of more pretentious type. 
Many of our architects are doing their best 
work along this line, giving to the cottage a 
charm and dignity once found only in larger 
undertakings. This example of the work of 
Messrs. MacClure and Spahr impresses us as 
a particularly happy example of its class. 








SOME CALI 


STYLE of house fast becoming popu- 

lar in southern California, and 

promising to be so elsewhere, is the 

bungalow. The bungalow, as we 
find it in California, is a very picturesque 
creation, and it makes a home of which the 
owner may indeed be proud. 

It is to lovers of nature that the bungalow 
style appeals with the greatest force. Those 
who wish to live in the open air a great deal, 
where they can be closely associated with 
outdoor life and feel perfectly free to be their 
real selves, find the bungalow unexcelled. 
It makes for them a home affording freedom, 
health, and comfort. It is built with these 
objects in view, and all undue pretenses at 
grandeur and elegance are most emphatically 
decried. Each year outdoor life is becoming 
recognized by a larger percentage of the 
people as being the most healthful, and it is 
the bungalow that offers the best solution to 
the problem of building a home that har- 
monizes with such an existence. 

In addition to its aid to health, comfort, 
and freedom, the California bungalow can 


FORNIA BUNGALOWS 


By CHARLES ALMA BYERS 


be easily made to conform with individual 
taste. The style is by no means stereotyped, 
but instead the builder is given almost un- 
limited range. Simplicity is the only rule of 
important consideration. All else is left to 
the designer — with the proper regard on 
his part, of course, for the paramount object 
of the style. 

Owing to the exercise of individual taste, the 
bungalows we find in southern California, 
scattered along the coast and for some dis- 
tance inland, from San Diego to San Fran- 
cisco, are of many and greatly varying designs. 
Therefore it is almost impossible to describe 
them as a whole. A very popular style, 
however, it to build the house in the shape of 
the letter U. This plan provides the home 
with the frequently adopted Spanish patio, 
or court, and its accompanying series of 
verandas, which indeed makes a very com- 
fortable home. 

There are other styles designed in the shape 


of the letter L; and occasionally we find a 
square one, with a patio, or court, entirely 
enclosed. They are of all sizes, and there 
are almost as many styles as there are homes. 
A southern California bungalow, however, 
is rarely more than one story in height. The 
rooms are invariably large, more attention 
being given to their size than to number, and 
the rooms are usually well lighted. 

The workmanship in the construction of a 
bungalow usually appears rough at first 
glance, and yet it is well and strongly put 
together. It is designed to be rugged and 
picturesque, with the framework exposed. 
This is occasionally true of both the exterior 
and interior, and it is not infrequently that 
we find a bungalow which, at a distance, 
might be mistaken for a barn. Some, how- 
ever, are more polished in appearance, but 
all are designed with a view to being pictur- 
esque. The grounds are often rugged, to 
conform with the house, and the ideal bunga- 
low home is one that harmonizes through- 
out. 

The furnishing of a bungalow is an under- 
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Stained Shingle Bungalow of Dr. Fenyes, Pasadena 








A $2,500 Five-room Cobblespse Bung? 
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An Unusually Good Specimen of an Inexpensive Bungalow 
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SObblespne Bungalow near Pasadena 
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An Ideal Bungalow in a Tropical Setting 








Front View of Mr. Arturo Bandini’s Spanish Bungalow 








A Typical Rural Bungalow—Simple and Inexpensive 
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taking that deserves careful study. The 
chairs, tables, book-cases, and in fact every 
article in the way of furniture, should 
conform with the general appearance of the 
house. Theso-called Mission style of furni- 
ture of California can usually be used with 
very good effect. A few of the bungalow 
builders, however, prefer to have the furni- 
ture, or the greater part of it, made to order. 
It is then possible to stain it with a color to 
match the colors used in the bungalow’s 
interior. Since the Mission style of furni- 
ture can be purchased in several different 
colors, the extra expense of using specially 
designed articles is scarcely necessary even 
to create an ideally arranged home. 

For decorating the various rooms, Indian 
blankets and other such articles of rough 
textures and bright colors can be used to 
good advantage. A bungalow usually offers 
a more appropriate background for relics 


and curios‘than do either cottage or n 
sion, unless in the latter there be rooms 
nished throughout in oriental style 
even then only certain relics and trink 
can be used. 

A large, rough fireplace should always 
the possession of the bungalow’s living-ro 
and dining-room. In southern California t 
heat from a fire-place is sufficient for 
entire year, and even in winter fire is \ 
needed to drive out the morning and 
ning chill. For midday the sun pours 
the sun or lounging room of the bungal 
all the warmth required 

The cost of building a bungalow is 
small. It can be built for much less th 
cottage of the same size would cost N 
so much lumber is required, and the carp 


ter work can be done in less time thai 
any other kind of house of like size. 1 
alone should account for. much of its in 
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ing popularity. Of course a great deal of 
labor is necessary to get the grounds ip 
proper condition, and if it be the wish, g 
large sum of money can be expended upon 
the making of a bungalow home. The 
cheaper and more simple kinds, however 
are by far the most popular. ’ 

The original home of the bungalow jg 
India. The word is derived from Banga, 
the name of a rural villa having thatched 
or tile roofs, and surrounded almost entirely. 
and sometimes entirely, by open verandas, 
Often they are built upon stilts, ten to fifteen 
feet in height. 

The American prototype of the Indian 
bungalow is a more artistic creation than 


we find in its native land, and its adoption is 


being responsible for many charming homes, 
The bungalow, however, is not unknown in 
Massachusetts and several other of the New 
England states. 








THE PRINCIPAL ROOMS OF A 
HOUSE IN THE ENGLISH STYLE 


The Library 
HE library of an English house should 
be in every sense of the word the 
quiet room of the establishment. 
It is desirable that the house should 
be planned with as much regard to its 
seclusion as convenience will permit. It 
should be quite remote from the semi-public 
billiard-room and hall. 

In its interior characteristics as well as 
situation, the library must typify dignified 
seclusion, and all permanent form and color 
tending toward frivolity must be rigorously 
suppressed. The warm browns of leather 
bindings and oak walls suggest a scheme 
embodying dignity without oppressiveness. 

Of course the character of a library reflects 
the individual tastes of the owner, but we 
take for granted that the imaginary occupant 
of the room here shown is sufficiently inclined 
toward study and literature to appreciate 
an apartment designed for a library, and 
not as a “hodge podge” of living-room, 
den, and general store-room, as is too often 
the case. 

We will assume that our library has all 
the before-mentioned desirable character- 
istics of plan and general arrangement in the 
house. This room is rectangular in shape, 
with entrance doors on one of the longer 
sides. Opposite is a semicircular bay win- 
dow with stone mullions and leaded glass 
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casements opening inward At one of 
shorter ends of the is a simple st 
faced fireplace of ample dimensions 
library is very low-stu being des 


room 


aed, 


in this respect to avoid the chilly, unl 
like feeling of high-studded rooms 
The oak woodwork of the walls is « 


up in a simple square paneling to 
eighteen inches of the ceiling, leaving 
of plastering all around with the excey 


of the fireplace breast where the woo 
continued to the ceiling, thus emphas 
the fireplace end of the room. The pla 
frieze above the wood panels may be tr 
with color or tapestry, or simply tons 
the warm cream tones of the ceiling 
The books are accommodated on she 
let into the two ipper rows Ol panels ure 
the entire room. This arrangement is 
venient, and adds to the architect 


dignity by reason of the long lines of 
color of the book bindings. Here and t} 
the lower panels swing out on conc 
hinges, disclosing recesses for portfolio 
prints, drawings, and so on 
paneling, as in the other rooms of the hor 
is of oak, stained a warm brown and finis! 
dull. 


The ceiling is or plastel W ith a geomet! 


maps, 
I 


design of raised and moulded strips, the whole 
toned a soft brownish cream color. 

The library is well lighted by a large semi- 
circular bay window, from which one has 
a view of the gardens. A cushioned seat 
with comfortable arms follows the curve 
of the bay. 

The color tone of the library should be 
quite dark, on the theory that the page of 
one’s book should be the only really white 
spot in the room, and to this end the furni- 
ture coverings, seat cushion, pillows, and rug 
should be in strong, sober colors. 

The floor is covered with a large oriental 
carpet, having a border of fairly strong 
colors and a plain center of some solid 
tone. 

The furniture should be of oak, old by 
preference, but if new, stained, not black 
in the popular idea of old oak, but a warm 
brown and finished dull. The long table is 
of the turned-leg Elizabethan type, with 
moulded corner blocks and stretchers under- 
neath relieving its severity. Comfortable 
wing chairs, with turned legs and stretchers, 
and occasional smaller chairs of the cane- 
back, twisted-leg type, complete the furni- 
ture 

The table is provided with writing things 
and on the walls are hung portraits, candle- 
sconces, and other typical accessories lending 
to the old world atmosphere of the library. 








A CONVENIENT STAIRCASE 


HEN we planned to have the maid’s 
room on the first floor, we decided that 
back stairs would not be a necessity. 
However, where there is but one flight 
of stairs it must be easily reached from 

all parts of the house; so that the maid can get up 
stairs without passing through the living-rooms, 
and so the mistress can elude the unexpected guest 
by slipping through the dining-room. We think 
we have found a solution for these problems. Up 
two steps from the main hall is a landing, eight and 
a half feet long by four wide, with a door directly 
opposite leading down to the pantry. Next to 
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this door, also on the north are the stall 
up. At the east end of the landing is an ent 
to the dining-room he 

telephone, over a built-in seat As the st 
between the walls we saved tl nse of ba 
There is a second landin 
with a wide north window overlooking 
garden. Then, wit 
eighty degrees, a short flight leads 
hall. The woodwork of halls and 
stained greenish-gray and waxed; the plaster 
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finished, to be stenciled later; the hardware and 
electric fixtures dull copper of plain square pattern. 
\ portiére of silk warp fabric in conventional de- 
sign of green and yellow covers the dining-room 
deorway and yellow raw silk curtains the stair 
window. Two time-toned oil portraits of great- 
grandparents hang on the walls. There are three 
wire switches at the top and bottom of the stairs 
so that the upper lights can be turned on from be- 
low and vice versa. To save space the basement 
tairs are directly below the main flight and the 
ittie just above. All of them are four feet wide 


und built for easy climbing. 
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HAMPTON IN MARYLAND 


lish gardener that it takes two hun- 
dred years to make a lawn has little 
point in this country except in con- 


Ts well-known statement of an Eng- 


nection with cer- 


ings, and fine details. 
windows and doors show an equal beau 
and are well worth studying 


The pillars have the same caps, mol 
The architraves of 





tain historic 
houses of the 
South. Doctor 
Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s remark 
that it takes 
three generations 
in oil to make a 
gentleman has 
more force in 
Maryland and 
Virginia than in 
any northern 
state. 

Hampton, in 
Towson, Mary- 
land, the home 
of the Ridgelys, 
has both lawns 
and portraits. 
The old paneled 
hall contains 
many generations 
in paint and can- 
vas, and the 
beautiful lawn, 
viewed from the 
approach or from 
the formal box 
garden, has that 
velvety appear- 
ance seen in the 
estates of England. 


interesting comparison 


Shirley,Carter’sGrove, 
Sabine Farm, Home- 
wood, and other his- 
toric houses of the 
South. Westover, 
built by the Byrds, and 
Homewood, by the 
Carrolls, are splendid 
examples of early brick 
construction. Sabine 
Farm and Hampton 
are quite different in 
type, and represent a 
later period. Hampton 
lacks the unity of 
Westover. It does not 
give the impression of 
being built at one 
time. We venture to 
say that the cupola 
was added fully fifty 
years after the house 
was built. It is sym- 
pathetically treated, 
but detracts from the 
force of the pediment, 
which is of undisputed 
beauty. 

The pediment of the 
main fagadeis repeated 
word for word in the 


‘*Hampton ’’— Towson, Maryland 


both colonial architecture and 
this house was built at a time when furnit 


was extremely architectural. Many old cup- 
boards show the same pillars, molding, ete, 


While the main and rear entrance of the 
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house are identical, structurally speaking, the 


effect produced 
is quite different 
for a remarkable 
vine on the gar. 
den side conceals 
many details. 
This view of the 
house is undoubt- 
edly the more in- 
teresting, being 
beautifully bal- 
anced by trees of 
trimmed box and 
formal garden- 
ornaments. 

In the box gar- 
den we see a type 
lately revived 
with more or less 
success in many 
new estates. The 
charm of the 
Hampton garden 
is, that it is very 
old, and that the 
first sprig of box 
was imported 
from an English 
hedge, dating 
back to the time 
of Elizabeth. 
Years and years 
have been con- 


sumed in bringing these green borders to 
their present beauty. 


They are as fine and 
firm and even as those 
famous ones of Hamp- 
ton Court and Kew, 
which thousands of 
visitors flock to see 
yearly. 

In the interior we 
find that well-known 
colonial plan— a hall 
extending the depth of 
the building, with 
rooms opening on 
either side. This hall 
is a treasure-house of 
old portraits, furniture, 
and other heirlooms. 
From our point of view 
there are too many 
things here, but this is 
a condition which the 
photograph exagger- 
ates. There is always 
the possibility in pic- 
tures of famous houses 
that the photographer 
may have “ arranged” 
everything from his 
particular standpoint 
of the ‘‘artistic,”’ which 
often means not only 
a general rearrange 
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ment, but additions 
from other rooms. 
Next tothe purely 
architectural fea- 
tures, such as the 
arched openings, 
fluted pilasters, door 
panels, and mold- 
ings, the portraits 
rank in interest. 
Many distinguished 
men and women are 
here, powdered and 
be-wigged, and they 
forma complete 
commentary on the 
costumes and coif- 
fures of two cen- 
turies. From frames 
of tarnished gold 
they look down up- 
on the life of Hamp- 
ton of to-day, which 
in many ways is 
running in the same 
channels. Southern 
hospitality is con- 
fined to no century, 
and fair Hampton 
is by no means a 
mansion of the past. 
Among the no- 


‘ tables of the hall, 


Charles Ridgely, 

Esq., one of the most famous of colonial gov- 
ernors, deserves first mention. He served 
his country in several military and civil capa- 
cities, and always with distinction. 

In the hurried conditions of to-day, when 
our house building too often reflects the un- 
rest of the age, it is well to pause and study 
such a home as Hampton, which is now in 
its second century. 
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The Formal Box Garden 


PERIOD ROOMS 
HE objection to period rooms,” said 
a decorator who has not confined 
himself to this class of work, ‘‘is that 
one must for the sake of correctness 
surrender most of the progress that the 
world has made during several generations in 
comfort. The heavy, roomy chairs turned 
out by the best of our manufacturers to-day 
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are superior to anything that ever was in- 
vented so far as they are able to contribute 
to the natural joy of living. One can sink 
into them with a sense of comfort as well as 
with the security that comes from knowing 
that they are not going to creak or crack or 
do any of the other disconcerting things that 
happen to antiques. 

‘*Take, for instance, furniture of the 
Adam or the Louis periods. Be 
it built ever so strongly there is no 
propriety in such furniture unless it 
be decorated in light shades of silk, 
satin, or tapestry. That style was 
all very well in a century of gallantry 
when men never worked and women 
lived an artificial life, entirely differ- 
ent from their existences to-day. 
Imagine the impropriety of a man 
who calls on a rainy afternoon and 
has to sit on a chaise longue covered 
with Aubusson tapestry in a design 
of flesh-colored cupids against a 
background of yellow roses. Natur- 
ally furniture of such apartments fits 
them only for formal use. The 
period room in its most perfect form 
is suited only to the house that has 
several apartments, and the Adam 
or the French room is intended only 
for the most formal use. 

‘“‘Or take an Empire room. The 
use of Empire furniture was never 
very well understood in this country 
by the women who could afford to 
buy most of it. When the Empire 
craze was at its height, however, 
women soon realized that its formal 
cheerless look was not what they 
wanted.” 
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CE OF OLD WORLD } 


“COUNTRY” HOUSES 


By the Marquise de Fontenoy 





VI. 


F all the historic families of the old 

British aristocracy, there is none that 

may be said to possess a greater 

amount of interest for Americans 
than the House of Percy, which is represented 
in the United States, not only by a Virginian 
line, bearers of its name and arms, but also 
by that w orld-famed national mu- 
seum at Washington, known as 
the Smithsonian Institution. For 
the munificent founder of the 
latter is known to have been a 
son of the first Duke of North- 
umberland of the present crea- 
tion, though born out of wed 
lock. It may be remembered 
that in the deed of gift by which 
James M. Smithson legalized the 
bequest of his scientific collec- 
tions and fortune to the American 
nation, he uses the following 
words: 

“The best blood of England 
flows in my veins. On my father’s side I 
am a Northumberland. On my mother’s 
side I am related to kings. But that avails 
not. My name shall live in the memory of 
man when the titles of the Northumberlands 
and Percys are extinct and forgotten.”’ 





When he referred to his being related to 
kings on his mother’s side, James Smithson 
had in mind the fact that she was the only 
daughter of the sixth Duke of Somerset, who 
was able to count among his ancestors King 
Henry VII. of England and King James I. 
of Scotland, and that, moreover, the ducal 
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Syon House from the River 


House of, Percy is descended,"through Josce- 
line of Hainault, from Emperor Charlemagne. 
Indeed,“ among the 900¥quarterings”of the 
banner of the Duke of Northumberland are 
the arms not only of the sovereign Houses of 
England, but” likewise of *those”of France, of 
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“TWO HISTORIC HOMES OF THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND ” 


Castile, of Leon, and Stuart, as well as those 
of the old time Dukes of Normandy, and of 
Brittany, forming indeed a galaxy of heraldic 
honors without parallel by any other family 
of the nobility, or even of the royalty of Eu- 
rope. While James Smithson was endowing 
the United States with the Institution com- 
memorating his name, his young- 
er brother, born subsequent to 
the marriage of his parents, and 
who succeeded to the family 
honors and estates as second Duke 
of Northumberland of the present 
creation, was fighting against this 
country as one of the command- 
ers on the English side in the 
American War of Independence. 
He, too, was a man of many 
gifts, and remains on record as 
the inventor of the original veloc- 
ipede, the forerunner of the 
modern bicycle. His velocipede, 
indeed, is preserved as a family 
relic at Alnwick, the magnificent and stately 
castle which has been the principal abode of 
the Percy family for hundreds and hundreds of 
years; in fact, ever since 1309, when Henry 
de Percy, one of the great Barons of the realm, 
obtained it by purchase from the Lord Bishop 
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of Durham, a somewhat dishonest Prelate, 
since he really had no right to dispose of the 
place, which he held in trust for his ward, 
the minor son of Lord de Vesci, a lad after- 
wards killed at Bannockburn. 

Alnwick even in those days was reputed an 
ancient stronghold, and is the only historic 
building in Great Britain, except- 
ing WindsorCastle, WarwickCastle, 
Arundel Castle and Westminster 
Abbey, which was in existence 
over a thousand years ago. It is 
the grandest specimen that re- 
mains of the old border castles of 
the Middle Ages. Its battlement- 
ed walls are flanked by sixteen 
huge towers, and its monumental 
kitchens are celebrated, along with 
many other of its features, in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s novel, ‘‘Tan- 
cred.” Its original owners were 
the Fitzjohns and the de Vescis, 
and it was in their day that it was 
the scene of the death of King 
Malcolm III. of Scotland. The 
latter had beleaguered the castle, 
and in due course the garrison, 
reduced to its last extremity, 
was about to surrender, when a 
young English knight of the name of 
Hammond requested permission of the Lord 
de Vesci of the day, to try what strata- 
gem would do to relieve the situation. 
Accordingly, one morning he caused the 
drawbridges to be lowered, and the gates of 
the castle to be thrown wide open, and rode 
forth with the keys of Alnwick fastened to 
the end of his spear. Naturally the enemy, 
thoroughly cognizant of the straits of the 
besieged, assumed that the young knight 
was bringing the surrender of the fortress, 
and King Malcolm, having been notified, 
approached to receive the keys of the strong- 
hold. Hammond lowered the 
spear with the keys attached to 
it, as if to tender them in this 
fashion to the king, but suddenly 
thrust the point of his lance into 
Malcolm’s eye, penetrating his 
brain, and killing him on the spot. 
Then putting spurs to his horse, 
he managed to escape over the 
adjoining river before the Scots 
had recovered from their surprise 
and consternation. That brought 
the siege to an end, and King Mal- 
colm’s forces retreated in disorder 
across the border. Thespot where 
the young knight escaped over the 
river is known to this day as 
Hammond’s Ford, and this, cou- 
pled with the fact that it was not 
until 200 years later that Alnwick 
came into the possession of the 
Percys, effectually disposes of the 
popular story, according to which 
the ducal House of Northumber- 
land was founded by this young knight, and 
bears the name of Percy in commemoration 
of the fact that he pierced the eye of King 
Malcolm of Scotland. 

The fact of the matter is that the Percys 
came over with William the Conqueror, and 
that the head of their House took a prominent 
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part in the Battle of Hastings, figuring as such 
in the roll of Battle Abbey. Indeed, he is on 
record as having been the commander of the 
fleet that brought the Norman army to Eng 
land, and there is documentary evidence to 
show that he derived his name from the 
village of Percy, near Ville Dieu, near Rouen 





fac 


ican, Alnwick Castle, and the Stone Warriors on the Walls 


and that he deduced his pedigree from Mar 

fred, a Danish chieftain who assisted Roll 
in 912 in subjugating the Duchy of Norman 

dy. * This first Lord Percy, the companion it 
arms of William the Conqueror, has his name 
still on record to this day in Doomsday Bool 

as the owner of 30 Baronies, and as one of the 
great feudal nobles of the realm. He was 
surnamed by his contemporaries ‘‘Als ger 
nons,”’ which may be translated as ‘‘ With the 
Whiskers, ” and it is on this account so many 
of his male descendants have borne the Chris 
tian name of Algernon. He took part in 
the first Crusade, and died near Jerusalem 


Syon House. The Library 


To write the history of the Percy family is 
to write the history of England, and not a 
century has passed since the Conquest of 
Great Britain without the Lords of Percy 


furnishing their large share to the drama, the 
romance and the tragedy of the age. There 
was a Lord Percy who was one of the barons 


that compelled King Jonn to grant the M 


Charta to the people of England, on the fielg 


of Runnymede, and his signature may still be 
seen on that historic document. It was the 


ninth Lord Percy, who having been created 


Warden of the Scotch Marches by Edward I], 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
acquired the Castle of Alnwick. At 
the coronation of King Richard Il,, 
Henry Lord Percy was created 
Earl of Northumberland, and 
plays a prominent role in Shakes. 
peare’s “Richard II.,” and 
“Henry IV.” The valiant deeds 
of his gallant son, Henry Perey, 
surnamed ‘‘Hotspur,” have 
furnished the theme tor many 
a patriotic poem, and notably for 
that ancient ballad known by the 
name of “Chevy Chase,” which 
describes the famous battle of Ot- 
terburn, where James, Earl of 
Douglas was slain, and he him- 
self and his brother were made 
prisoners. Both Hotspur and his 
father fell in battle during the 
Wars of the Roses, and Hotspur’s 
son, married to a daughter of 
John of Gaunt, and therefore 

member of the reigning family, likewise 
ost his life while fighting by the side of 
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Henry VI., the third Lord of North 
umberland also being slain in battle. 
The fourth lord was assassinated. The 


sixth Earl of Northumberland was foolish 
enough to become a rival of King Henry 
VIII., for the affections of the lovely Anne 
Boleyn, and he, as well as his brother 
Thomas, met with death on the scaffold, 
1 fate which likewise overtook Thomas's 
son, the seventh earl. As for Queen Eliza- 
eth, she accounted for two Lords of North- 
imberland, one of them being beheaded by 
her for expressing his belief in the 
Pope’s spiritual supremacy, and 
the other on account of his infat- 
uation for Mary Queen of Scots, 
and for his alleged participation 
in the conspiracy for her libera- 
tion. Still another Lord of North- 
umberland was charged with com- 
plicity in the Gunpowder Pilot, 
and was a friend of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and his fellow prisoner 
in the Tower of London. Then, 
on the death of the eleventh Earl 
of Northumberland without male 
issue, his daughter, Lady Eliza- 
beth Percy, succeeded to his 
honors and estates, marrying the 
Duke of Somerset of his day. 
Their eldest son, who was Duke 
of Somerset and Lord of North- 
umberland, left but one daughter, 
Lady Elizabeth Seymour, who 
inherited all the Percy property, 
the Dukedom of Somerset and 

e Seymour estates going to one of her 
Seymour cousins. Lady Elizabeth seems to 
have been of a very romantic turn of mind, 
r she fell in love with a young fellow of the 
ame of Hugh Smithson, the assistant of the 
pothecary into whose shop she had been 
.rried, when overcome by a sudden attack 
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of faintness in her sedan chair on her way to 
Drury Lane Theatre. Smithson was very 
handsome, and his ministrations and good 
looks made so favorable an impression upon 
her that she sought other opportunities of 
seeing him, and thus commenced an intimacy, 
which after resulting in the illegitimate birth 
of James Smithson of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, culminated in a marriage. Smithson, 
as owner through his wife of the vast Percy 
estates, including Alnwick Castle and Syon 
House, which made him far and away the 
test land owner of England, was able to 
control such an amount of territorial influ- 
ence, that the prime minister of the day, 
anxious for his political support, found it 
advantageous to have him raised to the peer- 
age. In fact, Hugh Smithson who by right 
of his wife assumed the name and arms of 
Percy, died not only as Earl, but even as 
Duke of Northumberland. 
Five distinct periods of architecture can 
clearly be traced in Alnwick Castle since its 
first erection more than ten centuries ago. 





Ys Areas 


But the principal features were furnished by 
the earliest of its Percy owners, who are re- 
sponsible for the grand baronial hall, the 
constable’s tower, the gate house, and the 
barbican; the latter with its two turrets and 
archway now blackened and weathered with 
centuries of smoke and storm, but otherwise 
very much as it was when in 1388 Hotspur 
and his knights sallied out to “purge the 
country of its oppressor.” For in those ages 
border life was one long story of burning, 
rapine and plunder. ‘My Lord of North- 
umberland hath indented with the King for 
the keeping out of the Scots and warring upon 
them,” these being the terms on which the 
Warden of the Marches held his lands from 
the Crown, and the castle afforded then, as 
it could still do to-day, a roomy garrison for 
at least 3,000 men at arms. The castle 
walls measure some 1,500 feet from east to 
west, and about 800 feet from north to south. 
The barbican or watch tower admits to the 
first court, where in olden days the Scottish 
raiders were beheaded and hung by the hun- 
dreds, and on the battlemented walls are stone 


The Entrance-hall at Syon House 


figures of armed warriors keeping watch and 
ward over the castle beneath them. These 
figures are part and parcel of the merlons, 
and not merely affixed to them. They are 
carved with considerable spirit and vigor. 
One is represented in the act of lifting some 
missile to the level of his head, another 
springs his crossbow with foot and hand. A 
third presents his shield to receive a javelin. 
A fourth hurls down a rock. Tower after 
tower rise before the visitor, and in the dusky 
light of the falling day these stony warriors 
seem living figures. Each tower has a beauty 
of its own, and at every step some bit of 
architectural interest catches the eye. 

As in so many other of the grand old cas- 
tles of England, the perfection of modern 
luxury is blended with the stately grandeur 
of medieval times at Alnwick and though a 
marvel of twentieth century comfort, the 
latter has not been allowed to detract in any 
way from the antiquarian interest of the 
place. The great library is fifty-four feet 
long, the saloon and state drawing-rooms 


adjoining the dining-room are each sixty feet 
long and sixty feet high, with a depth of 
twenty-four feet. The saloon is tapestried 
and furnished in gold satin damask, which 
goes well with the elaborate and brilliantly 
colored ceiling. In the drawing-room crim- 
son and gold are the predominant colors, and 
a Sunset by Claude, and ‘‘The Gods enjoying 
the Fruits of the Earth,” painted by Titian in 
conjunction with his master Giovanni Bellini, 
hang on its walls. There are state bedrooms, 
and corridors and galleries innumerable, 
with staircases that are bewildering, while the 
chapel is famous for its exquisite mosaics, 
of which the component pieces of porphyry, 
serpentine, giallo and other kindred stones, 
are faced with such extreme nicety and finish, 
that not a vestige of cement is to be detected 
between the tight joints. Particularly dainty 
is the mantelpiece in the boudoir of the 
duchess. In this beautiful piece of work, 
devices of roses and fruit in various shades, 
exquisitely rendered in selected marbles, are 
inlaid in panels of lapis lazuli, the brilliant 
blue of which contrasts with the Carrara, 


The Dining-room at Alnwick Castle 


and this admirable composition appears in 
keeping with Raphael’s ‘‘Madonna del Gar- 
ofani,” and Salvati’s “Holy Family,” which 
hang on either side. 

The so-called Auditor’s Tower is devoted 
to the archives of the family, and those of my 
readers who happen to have paid any atten- 
tion to the controversy as to whether Bacon 
wrote the works of Shakespeare, will be in- 
terested to learn that among the literary 
treasures preserved there, is the volume which 
plays so great a role in the conflict, namely, 
Bacon’s ‘‘Conference of Pleasure.” One of 
its fly leaves originally formed part of the 
wrapper of a parcel then containing not only 
this ‘“‘Conference” by Francis Bacon, but also 
the plays “‘ Richard IT.” and “ Richard III.,” 
which, however, had vanished before the 
volume was bound. The curious fact about 


the volume is that the name “‘ William Shake- 
speare”’ is scribbled several times on the front 
page, not in the hand that wrote out the con- 
tents of the parcel, but to all appearance 
in the same hand that wrote the manuscript 





Besides 
this, there occurs on the title page the word 


of the “Conference” that follows. 


“Honorificabilitudino,” supposed to be an 
anagram embodying the fact that Bacon 
wrote the plays within the wrapper, that is: 
Ab initio hi ludi f bacono. In the library is 
also the missal of Margaret Queen of Scotland, 
with the autograph of her father, King Henry 
VIL., on the fly leaf, and Queen Anne Boleyn’s 
Book of Prayers, presented by her to the 
Lord of Northumberland, who gave up his 
life for her sake. 

The castle is simply packed with master- 
pieces of art, representing the accumulations 
of centuries, by a family which for six hun- 
dred years has always been in the possession 
of the same home, and has always been so 
rich as to be unrestrained by any question 
of price in the acquisition of treasures of that 
kind. As the present duke, like his prede- 
cessors, objects to strangers, and does not 
allow the castle to be visited by tourists, 
these wellnigh priceless collections of Titians, 
Murillos, Andrea del Sartos, Bellinis, Diirers, 
Vandykes, Rubens’s, etc., are virtually terra 
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incognita to the art-loving public, and are 
practically unknown to any save the personal 
friends and retainers of the present duke and 
duchess. The latter, commanding enor- 
mous resources — resources which enabled 
the duke’s uncle and predecessor to spend the 
trifle of $8,000,000 in improvements on his 
estates for the benefit of his army of tenants, 
without hampering himself in any way 
are thoroughly imbued with the obligations 
of their rank and name. They are extremely 
religious people, and, belonging to the Irv- 
ingite Church, invariably have an empty 
chair at their dinner and luncheon table, left 
vacant for the possible coming of the 
Lord. 

The Duke and Duchess of Northumberland 
may be said to divide their time between 
Alnwick Castle and Syon House, perhaps the 
most quaint and delightful of the fast vanish- 
ing suburban palaces which once formed so 
charming a girdle around London. While 
little has been written about this grand old 
place, it is far more familiar to the public than 
Alnwick Castle. For the duchess is in the 
habit of giving several garden parties there 
each summer, to which all the fashionable 
world of London is invited, while its prox- 
imity to the Thames renders it a landmark 
to all those who frequent the river, surmount- 
ed as it is by the huge stone lion which adorn- 
ed the fagade of old Northumberland House 
in London, until the demolition of that great 
mansion to make way for what is now North- 
umberland Avenue. As its name indicates, 
Syon House has an ecclesiastical history, and 
occupies the site of a Benedictine convent 
founded by Henry V. in 1415, the nuns being 
known as the daughters of Syon. Of course 
it suffered the fate of other institutions of the 
same kind at the time of the Reformation, 
and was confiscated by the Crown. When 
the nuns were expelled, the mother abbess of 
the day, with characteristic femininity, lock- 
ed the front door and pocketed the huge keys, 
as a sort of woman’s protest against the dis- 
establishment of the ancient faith. These 
keys are to-day amongst the most treasured 
possessions of the Benedictine nuns of the 
Brigitine Convent near Ghent; and when 
some years ago the duke happened to visit 
the convent in question, the abbess, who is 





an Englishwoman, in showing him the key 
exclaimed: ‘‘ You see, Duke, when the time 
comes we can walk back into our own house 
at Syon without troubling you to leave tl 
door unlocked.”’ 

Queen Catherine Howard was imprison 
at Syon House during the time which inte 
vened between her arrest at Hampton Cour 
Palace and her execution on Tower Hill, 
seven years later the remains of her husba1 
King Henry VITII., rested at Syon House whi 
on their way to London. On the successio1 
of Edward VI., the place was granted to tl 
Duke of Somerset, Protector of the Kingdor 
and guardian of the young monarch, and he 
pulled down the convent and erected upon it 
site the present building, which, though r 
paired later on by Inigo Jones, remains pra 
tically the same as in the reign of young Ki: 
Edward. After the Duke of Somerset’s ex 
cution in 1552, Syon House passed into tl 
possession of the Duke of Northumberlar 
and it was there that his daughter-in-law Lad 
Jane Grey was living when she was prot laim 
ed queen, proceeding immediately afterwa 
in state down the river to the Tower of Lor 
don, where after her brief reign, she met with 
her death at the hands of the executioner o1 
Tower Hill, her husband, and her father-i1 
law, the Duke of Northumberland, sharing he 


fate. Under Queen Elizabeth Syon Houses 
came into the possession of Henry Perc: 
ninth Earl of Northumberland; and his sor 
and successor, Algernon, Earl of Northur 


berland, the friend of Cromwell, had the ch 
dren of Charles I. there 
in his custody. It was the scene of sever 
interviews of the children with their ill-fat 
father, and it was from thence that they wer 
taken by the Earl to St. James Palace, 
bid a last farewell to the king, on the day 
before his execution at Whitehall. Charles 
II. was a frequent visitor to Syon House, 
and Queen Anne resided there as the guest of 
the Lord Northumberland of her day, for 
several months immediately preceding het 
accession to the throne. 


under his care al 


In fact, there is no 
end to the historical and romantic associa 
tions of the mansion. 

It is three stories high, built around four 
sides of a square garden court, with crene 
lated walls and towers at either end of the 
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facade. All the principal rooms are on the 
ground floor, with an outlook over the park 
and lawns onto the Thames. From the 
great entrance hall, with its black and white 
marble floor, and white marble walls, adorned 
with some magnificent marble and _bronge 
statuary, one ascends a few steps to the 
vestibule, a gorgeously decorated apartment 
the bright colors and gleaming gold of which 
ire in striking contrast to the marble hall. 
he gilt looks so bright, that it is difficult to 
believe that it has never been retouched 
since two hundred years, and the same is the 
case with the gilt mouldings of all the door 
ind walls of the state apartments, and with 
the gilt ornamentation of the fireplaces. The 
heraldic devices of the Pereys, in gold on pan- 
‘Is of blue, form a frieze around the walls of 
the vestibule, in the center of which stands a 
uperb Sévres vase, estimated at a value of 
$100,000, and presented to the third Duke of 
Northumberland when ambassador to Franee, 
In the state drawing-room, the immense car- 
et is one hundred and fifty years old, and 

ill a thing of beauty, harmonizing in tone 
ith the red and silver brocade which covers 
he walls and furniture, and of which the 
irtains are made — brocade which was 
voven over two hundred years ago by French 
veavers, who, driven out of France as Hugue- 
nots, were employed by the Lord Northum- 

‘riand of the day to make the fabric for 
Svon House. Among the most interesting 
' the rooms is the long gallery or library 

ing with the portraits of the duke’s ances- 
rs, from Emperor Charlemagne down to 

e present day. From this long gallery 
pens a small circular room, where Lady Jane 


Grey passed the night before being taken by 


river to the Tower. Then there is the Hol- 
ein corridor, hung with many paintings by 
hat great master. Indeed, as in the case of 
\lnwick Castle, the entire place is filled with 
superb paintings, magnificent statuary, and 
vell-nigh priceless cabinets and other treas- 
ires of art. 

Not one but several volumes of romance 
ould be written in the description of the for- 
tunes of the House of Percy, and of its two 
principal homes, namely, Alnwick Castle in 
Northumberland, and Syon House on the 
Thames, near Brenfford. 








BENEDICT ARNOLD’ 


OUNT PLEASANT, in the East Park, 
near Columbia Avenue entrance, is as well 
known to park visitors as Arnold’s 
mansion is to be the headquarters of La 
Moriganta Klambo, the newly formed 

organization of fashionable women motorists, says 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Few buildings in the park equal Mount Pleasant 
in interest, and few are older. It is one of the few 
well preserved country mansions built in this coun- 
try in colonial times. As a specimen of architec- 
ture modeled upon the style made popular by Sir 
Christopher Wren it is one of the iol doom or less 
which remain in this country. 

The house, which John Adams— who dined 
there in 1774 — declared was the most elegant in 
Pennsylvania, was built for Capt. John MacPherson 
n 1762. In 1779 MacPherson grew tired of the 
place and sold it to Gen. Benedict Arnold, who had 
married Peggy Shippen. In its time the mansion 
has borne three names. MacPherson called it The 


Hills and also Clunie, and subsequently it was 
known as Mount Pleasant 

Capt. MacPherson was one of the most original 
men in the Province. If he had not been immensely 
wealthy he probably would not have been tolerated; 
but as a privateersman in England’s wars with 
France and Spain before the Revolution he was 
lucky and came home with a genuine gold galleor 
He had two sons. One was an officer in the British 
army, who resigned his commission on the breaking 
out of the Revolution, and became a major in the 
Continental army. The other son was with the 
colonists and was killed at attempt to take Quebe: 

When Arnold married Peggy Shippen, daughter 
of Edward Shippen, he bought Mount Pleasant 
At the time pre was Military Governor of Phila 
delphia, Judge Peters, who occupied Belmont, 
the seat across the Schuylkill from Mount Pleasant 
accused the General of having converted $50,000 
to his own use and of having used this toward the 
purchase of Mount Pleasant. 





MANSION 


Arnold did not long remain at Mount™Pleasant. 
\fter his treason he had to leave the country, and 
e State of Pennsylvania confiscated his life inter- 
t in the beautiful estate. Baron de Steuben be- 
sme the next tenant of the place and Arnold’s life 
terest was sold to Col. Richard Hampton for $850. 
In the Shippen correspondence, published a few 
ears ago, there are several references to Mount 
easant. In 1785 in a letter from Mrs. Arnold to 
r father it appears that Arnold had an idea of 
vately getting title to the property for his family. 
He changed his mind, however, and suggested that 
e place be sold at public sale for as much as it would 
ng. In 1796 Mount Pleasant was sold, but for 
rely enough to satisfy the mortgages upon it. 
Gen. Jonathan Williams, a Revolutionary pa 
t and commercial agent of the United States m 
rance from 1777 to 1785, bought the country seat 
d lived there for years. The property was put- 
used by the Park Commission by virtue of the 
t of 1867. 
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A COTTAGE AT NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 





House of Mr. Augustus H. Patterson. Peare and Quiner, Architects 


EW types seem to suit New England soil better than the 

gambrel roof of early colonial days, and few are better un- 

derstood by New England architects. This is a matter of 

temperament, we believe, quite as much as training,—tem- 
perament combined with inherited instinct. 

In the shingled cottage designed by Peare and Quiner for Mr. 
Augustus H. Patterson of Newtonville we find the colonial traditions 
well set forth. Like the cottage built for Mr. Flinn, illustrated 
elsewhere in the magazine, old motives have supplied the inspira- 
tion, but here as there the working out has been accomplished 
with considerable freshness. Old farm-house motives are shown in 
both,— in the roof treatment and in the general character of the 
buildings. Here also is an interesting dormer scheme, departing 
somewhat from the plain gambrel of early days. The projection of 
the second story over the first is as old as the earliest house build- 
ingin this country. This feature is shown in the rear of the house, 
where a modern porch scheme is used without marring the consist- 
ency of the design. A trellis is used with admirable results,— an 
idea, by the way, which the old builders did not appreciate. An 
outside trellis built close to the wall carries vines which in time 








The Hallway 





Rear View 


will also cover the window-trellis, repeating the deep green of the 
blinds. 

The interior shows a departure from colonial lines. White 
paint and mahogany furniture are absent. The hall is frankly an 
entrance-hall, with little furniture save a chest. The trim is dark 
and without moldings, the doors showing well-defined panels. The 
staircase is not a feature; its concealment is. It is screened in a 
very simple and effective manner, the treatment in the upper part 
suggesting a Japanese ramma, or ventilation panel, though plainer 
than the average ramma. It is stained to match the trim, showing 
the grain and markings of the wood. 

A screened staircase has much to recommend it, particularly in 
a small hall. The difficulty of placing a stairway in an entrance 
has led many architects to favor a separate hall for this necessity, 
advocating a revival of the old staircase-hall which was never 
fused with an entrance-hall. There are numerous arguments for 
and against such a plan. Many halls would lose their most impor- 
tant feature, and, by all odds, their most picturesque, if the staircase 
were removed. On the other hand, the small hall with its steep 
stairway thrust in the face of every visitor would be vastly im- 


— 


The Dining-room 
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proved by such ascheme. But the objection may be raised that the 
average house does not provide sufficient space for two halls. It is 
here that a plea for the screened staircase might be made; for it 
overcomes the space difficulty, and enables a type of step to be used 
which would be impossible without a screen. Not that a steep lad- 


der of steps is to be advocated; the risers must be moderately low, 
no matter what the style of staircase, but with a screen the stair- 
way may be narrower than if finished in the usual way, with a hand- 
rail 


The hall of the average small house is too often the straight 
and narrow path, giving little hint of the rooms beyond and ex- 
pressing neither privacy nor cordiality. 

On the walls of this hall is a figured paper in several colors, 
each repeating a tone used in the adjacent rooms,—an excellent 
= for a small house, keeping the decorative schemes well in 
place. 

The dining-room contains the circular bay shown in the main view 
of the exterior, which, with a window facing the street, makes an 
unusually light and cheerful apartment. Here, as in the living-room 
and the hall, the woodwork is dark. The furniture is stained to 
match, and is designed on simple lines. A plain wall covering is 
carried up to a broad molding, where it meets a trellis paper in a 
boldly figured design. A built-in cupboard flush with the walls, 
& rug repeating the colors of the paper, plain curtains, a drop shade 
of Japanese design set in a wooden frame, and a few well-chosen 
flowers give charm and personality to the room. 




















COLOR IN RELATION TO WALLS 


(Continued from page 57) 


green. On the same theory, violet is the complement of yellow, 
for there is no yellow in violet, and so also with blue and its com- 
plement orange. There is no blue in orange. All this we learned 
at school, also that the tertiary colors are formed by blending two 
‘secondary colors, and that they are slate, russet, and citrine. 
Possibly we went a step farther, mixing the imaginary tertiary 
colors and finding olive, sage, and plum. 

Kindergarten children are usually well posted on the simpler 
combinations of the spectrum, and weave mats of colored paper to 
illustrate what they have learned. It is doubtful if our decorators, 
amateur or professional, pay much attention to the spectrum, 
indeed, if they think of it at all. But we may be very sure that 
English decorators, in many of their schemes where four and five col- 
ors are used, think a good deal about the spectrum, particularly 
of the tertiary and quartenary colors. The harmonies of analogy 
are the harmonies of related colors. Blue and green, yellow and 
green, red and orange, are related; and carrying the harmony a step 
farther, we find that orange, green, and russet are related, as are 
green, blue, and yellow; orange, citrine, and olive; also violet, 
green, and blue; and so’on through many combinations which 
we often choose because they please us, without thinking or pos- 
sibly not knowing that they are based on color laws. 

A study of English, German, and Austrian color schemes would 
be helpful; for decoration in this country runs to the stereotype. 
Particularly might we study the foreign use of stencils. A simple 
stencil, regarded as a stencil, not as the basis of a decoration to be 
“‘eonnected” and touched up by hand afterwards, has great possi- 
bilities, particularly in connection with a neutral wall. The neutral 
wall, it may be emphasized, is successful only when woodwork, 
furniture, draperies, and all accessories harmonize. Under such 
circumstances, grays, old ivories, and kindred shades are highly 
satisfactory; but in the room where the furniture is miscellaneous 
and does not blend well with the woodwork, a stronger color is 
better. It holds the conflicting elements together as a tint will 
never do. 

The members of one family seldom have the same likes and 


dislikes. Red pleases one and offends another; yellow appeals’ 


strongly to a third; while blue is the chosen color of a fourth. 
These are not mere whims; there are reasons why one color pro- 
duces pleasure and another the reverse. To many people green 
is restful, red stimulating, and blue depressing. But under certain 
conditions these colors may have quite a different effect. Blue 
when combined with green or certain tones of yellow is anything but 
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